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©\ (57) Abstract: An ultra wide bandwidth, high speed, spread spectrum communications system uses short wavelets (103, 104) of 
^ electromagnetic energy to transmit infoirnation through objects such as walls or earth. The commupicati^^ 

^ codes forrfied from'dme shifted arid inverted wavelets (163, 104) to encode data on a RF signal. Typical wavelet pulse durations 
are on the order of 100 to 1000 picoseconds with a bandwidth of approximately 8 GHz to I GHz, respectively. The combination of 
Q short duration wavelets and encoding techniques are used to spread the signal energy over an ultra' wide frequency band such that 
^ the energy is not concentrated in any particular energy band (e.g. VHF: 30-300MHz or UHP: 300- lOOOMHz) and is not detected by 
1^ conventional narrow band receivers so it does not interfere with those communication sy.siems. 
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TITLE OF THE INVENTION 

ULTRA WIDE BANDWIDTH SPREAD-SPECTRUM 
COIvlMUNICATIONS METHOD AND SYSTEM 

CROSS REFERENCE TO RELATED APPLICATIONS 
The present document contains subject matter related to that disclosed in co-pending 
U.S. utility patent application Serial No! 09/209,460 filed on December 11, 1998 entitled 
•TJLTRA WIDE BANDWIDTH SPREAD-SPECTRUM COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM"; 
co-pending U.S. utility patent application No. 09/563,292, filed on May 3, 2000, entitled 
'TLANAR ULTRA WIDE BAND ANTENNA WITH INTEGRATED ELECTRONICS", 
bearing attorney docket number 10188-0006-8; and commonly owned, co-pending U.S. 
provisional patent application Serial No. TBD, filed on. May 26, 2000 entitled "ULTRA 
WIDE BANDWIDTH SPREAD-SPECTRUM COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM", bearing 
attorney docket number 192408US8PROV, the entire contents of each of which being 
incorporated herein by reference. 

BACKGROUND OF THE INVENTION 

Field of the Invention 

The present invention relates to radio conununication transmitters, receivers, systems 
and methods employing wireless digital communications using ultra wide band (UWB) 
signaling techniques. 

Description of the Background 

There are numerous radio communications techniques for digital data. Most recently, 
wireless digital communications have been applied to mobile telephone systems, pagers, 
remote data collection, and wireless networking of computers as well as other applications. 
One book on the subject is "Wireless Digital Communications, Modulation & Spread 

- Spectrum Applications," by Kamilo Feher- and another is-"Digital-Gommunieations 

Fundamentals and Applications" by Bernard Sklar, Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, New 
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Jersey, ISBN 0-13-211939-0, the entire contents of botli being incorporated herein by 
reference. Among other things, these books deal with conventional ino 
with, for example, phase or frequency shift keying (i.e. FSK, MSK, GMSK^ BPSK, DBPSK, 
QPSK, O-QPSK, FQPSK, ir/4-DEQPSK, and pulse position modulation (PPM)). The 
American and Japanese cellular standard, for example, uses Tr/4-DEQPSK. 

These systems conventionally use either time division multiple access (TDMA) or 
code division multiple access (CDMA) to share aa allocated bandwidth between multiple 
users. Spread spectruin variants of these systems They use either FHSS (frequency hop 
spread spectrum) or the CDMA codes ( a direct sequence approach) to spread the spectrum. 
"Spread spectrum" provides a way of sharing bandwidth between multiple users and also 
providing a robust signal that is relatively imriaune to background noise. 

The spread spectrum technique improves the robustness of the signal being sent 
through a predeterrmned amomit of repetition ia the signal, relative to the data that is 
contained in the signal.,. Often, this redundancy is described in terms of the number of "chips" 
per data bit. Coriventional spread spectrum systems, codes and techniques are described in . 
"Spread Spectrum Signal Design LPE and AJ Systems", by David L. Nicholson, Computer 
Science PresSi 1988, ISBN 0-88175.-102-2, the entire contents.of which being incorporated^ ... 
herein by reference. 

In such , spread spectrum signals, the infraction of information in the chip is embodied, 
in a predetermined number of carrier cycles such that conventional frequency analysis 
(spectral analysis such as FFT techniques) may be used in analyzing or receiving the signals. 
Such analysis .aad reception techniques presume a persistence of a.tinie-contniuous signal in 
order to provide optimum detection. . 

In any of these conventional radio frequency communication schemes, the data is used . 
to modulate a carrier wave, typically in the microwave frequencies, so that the transmissions 
may be generated with relatively compact equipment and propagate efficiency in hne of sight 
(LOS) commxmication channels. However, when the transmitted energy is concentrated at 
such high frequencies, the energy is easily blocked by terrain or other intervening objects that 
are present between the transmitter and the receiver. To appreciate why the blocking of radio 
frequency energy is relevant in the communication system, a brief review of the interaction of 
radio -frequency-energy with-obj ects is in order; - 
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To comiminicate at higher data rates, through a wireless channel and simultaneously 
have the ability for that energy to communicate through physical barriers such as buildings, ' 
walls, foliage, soil or even through tunnels, the spectral energy should have a fair amount of 
"color" to minimize the risk of having a particular frequency, or band of frequencies, blocked. 
There are two general advantages to including low frequencies in the transmitted signal. A 
first advantage is that low frequencies are able to penetrate lossy medium. This is why the 
United States Navy uses very low frequency radio frequency transmissions to corbmunicate 
througji sea water to submarines. This penetration phenomena may be viewed as a "skin 
effect", where attenuation is proportional in decibels to the frequency of the transmission: An 
example of the effectiveness with which lower frequencies penetrate structures as compared 
to high frequencies is shown in Figure 1. In Figure 1, the amount of attenuation in dB is 
shown to be related to frequency of the radio frequency energy for a variety of different 
materials. One way to view this is that the attenuation of lower frequencies minimizes the 
amount of reflection. Generally objects must be sizable (larger than a quarter of tiie 
wavelength) to reflect the wave. Accordingly, many smaller objects reflect higher frequency 
microwaves, but the same small objects do not interact with the lower frequency waves 
because they are top small relative to the Wavelength of the transniitted signal. 

Therefore, as recognized by the present inventors, there is a need to have a 
communication system that can include a spectral component where penetration occurs. — 
Current spread- spectrum and narrowband systems cannot coexist with other narrow 
bandwidth users of the same spectrum due to mutual interfereiice (DMA, overlaps, spectrums 
for user's, but strict power contrplmust be adhered to. Too much interference is impinged on 
the other users, who themselves cause too much interference to the conmiunication System. 
Typically, high-^speed linJcs operate on microwave carriers that are easily blocked by terrain 
and intervening objects. Such systenis rely on all 66iriponents (e^g. the antenna) having a 
reasonably' fla:t frequency response over the bandwidth used, aiid therefore do not affect the 
waveform. They also assimie that there are several to many cycles of the earner between ' 
transitions (e.g. zero crossings) in the modulating waveform. 

These conventional narrowband modulation schemes (narrowband including 
traditional direct sequence and frequency hopping spread spectrum system) are considered to 
be narrowband-because at most-only 1 0* or-20%-of the-carrier-frequency is"refl'ected 'in'a 
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spectrum of the modulated waveform. The bandwidth then is a narrow frequency range 
containing 90% of the energy spanning F, (the lowest frequency) to (the highest 
frequency). If the center frequency is F„ and considered to be (F,+F^/2 and referred to as 
"thecarrier" frequency, the?i the bandwidth that may be employed in a UWB system can 
exceed 100%. a seemingly impossible number for conventional "narrowband systems." It is 
the recognition of this fact by the present inventors that aUows the present invention to 
operate simultaneously at low, penetrating frequencies, yet still be able to resolve multipath 
(reflected signals) and maintain high data rates. 

It is the recognition by the present inventors of these phenomena that allows the ' 
present invention to. simultaneously operate at low frequencies, yet resolve multipath, and 
maintain high data rates. This combination has substantial benefits because low frequencies ^ 
both penetrate lossy media and minimize reflections off objects because they become smaller 
relative to the wavelengtii. In contrast, conventional systems typically have less than 10% 
bandwidth, and therefore have poor resolution at low frequencies. ■ 

Other UWB systems have been based onproducing and receiving short one-to tWo 
cycleimpulsesatarelativelylowdutycxcle. Examples include deRosa (U.S. Pat. No. 
2,671,896). Robbins .(U.S. Pat. No, 3,662,31 6),. Morey (U.S. Pat. No. 3,806,795), Ross and 

Mara (U.S. Pat. No. 5.337,054), and Fullerton and Kowie (U.S. Pat. No. 5,677,927). 

Impulses on the ord^ of l.ns are emitted at a 1 to 10 IVrnZ rate, giving .. • 

1000:1 duty cycle. 

As presently recognized, this low duty cycle causes two problems. Fii^ it is di^ficul^ 
or nearly impossible, to generate significant average power efficiently due to high peafe. For ' 

example, because the peak voltages are higher than breakdown voltage of state-of-&^^ 
components, low-voltage (1.8 V) CMOS in bipolar processes, standard low cost 
implementations are limited. Second, the high peaks disrupt "crystal detector" receivers, 
which are sensitive to time-domain space; 

In contrast, the waveform used in the present mvention is constructed from sequences 
of shape-modulated wavelets (i.e. short, spatially compact, impulsive, electromagnetic 
wavelets) with an energy envelope resembling a single smooth Gaussian pulse. Transmission 
of this high duty cycle waveform solves both problems. Low voltage parts can 'easily create" 
.the requiredwavefonns, and-the-transmitted ener^ is -^readm bbWtimeind frequency 's^ " 
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tibat it looks like noise in all domains. Analysis procedures like JTFA (joint time-frequency 
analysis) often plot an image of the signal energy where time is along the x-axis, frequency is 
along the y-axis, and bright spots represent high energy at a particular time and frequency* 
Often several images are made, each with different trades between frequency resolution for 
time resolution. In low duty-cycle UWB systems, these images appear as vertical bars of 
somewhat random spacing. In other higher duty cycle UWB systems, like Flemmg and 
Rushner (U.S. Pat No. 5,748,891), these images have a structured appearance, for example, 
like a moray pattem. Using a bi-phase waveform according to the present invention, the 
transmitted signal appears smooth in -these images. S 

Conventional systems also use pseudo-random time intervals between unchanging 
(essentially identical) pulses, for the purpose of spreading the spectrum and conveying 
ioformation. Moreover, these systems use pulse position modulation (PPM) to convey 
information. As presently recognized, this way of comLmunicatirig information, however, is 
sub-optimal for several reasons. PPM is sub-optimal in a multipath channel because tifcie 
demodulator can mistake an illegitimate time shift done by a multipath reflection, for a 
legitimate time shift done by the.modulator. By contrast, the present invention coinmunicates 
information by changing the pulse shape. Therefore, all multipath is stationary relative a 
pulse conveying information: Thus, multipath is not confused with data modulation. 

- , Another reason PPM is sub-optimal is that the error probabiUty is high for a PPM 
detector given a signal with added noise. Analysis of conventional systems using coherent 
BPSK and PPM shows that for identical bandwidth chaimels and equal data-rate and bit- 
error-rate (BER), BPSK can tolerate approximately 6dB greater noise. Even in its simplest 
form (a single wavelet coded by invertrag or not inverting) the present invention captures the 
same 6dB advantage. Part of the reason for this is that a single pulse is necessarily shorter 
than a window in which one can sense a pulse in two positions. In the present invention, the 
duration of a single pulse represents a time slot to convey infomiatioh. K PPM systems, 
approximately 1 .4 to 2 pulse widths represent a time slot to convey information. Another 
reason is that the difference in voltage, between a detected "one" and a detected "zero", is 
smaller than that of the BPSK signal. Consequently, it takes more signal power to get over 
the noise. 

Whiteiiing the transmitted'spectnmi from a XJWB systeM 
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interfere with other users of the same spectrum. Yet another difference between conventional 
systems and the present invention is the interference generated by the transmitter. While the 
present invention allows the pulse position to be randomized for the purposes of spectrum 
control (i.e. to make the output power spectrum smooth), it does not require it, nor does it use 
it in the preferred embodinaent. Instead, the spectrum is smoothed by generating random- 
looking sequences of shape-modulated pulses such that the waveform as a whole appears 
random. A transmitter according to the present invention transmits a "symbol", from one of a 
family of sequences of pulse shapes, where each "symbol" may commxmicate more that one 
bit of information, and the series of information bearing "symbols", creates an overall 
waveform that is "whiter" than conventional systems. As a result, transmissions from 
transmitters according to the present invention will cause less interference than conventional 
systems, even if both systems were broadcasting identical average power over essentially 
identical bandwidths. When added to the aforementioned 6dB advantage over PPM, the 
present invention can offer equal communication rates and bit-error-fates, BER, at far less ~ 
interference levels. 

The flip side of whitening the transmitted spectrum for a UWB system is the. impact it 
has on reception. . To spectrally whiten the transmitted spectrum, conventional UWB systems 
jitter the time spacing between pulses. This jittering has severe consequences that are 
avoided in the present invention. To explain by example, a sine wave that is sampled at 
random times appears to be "noise." Similarly, any spectral peaks (i.e. tones, or near sine 
waves such as all conventional narrowband emissions) entering conventional UWB receivers 
appears as noise in the data samples. To communicate, the. desired signal must be strong - 
enough to overcome this "noise." The preferred embodiment of the present invention does 
not jitter the pulse position. Instead, pulses are identically spaced according to a precise 
clock. Consequently, tones entering the receiver are captured such that they appear as a 
pattern in the data samples. As discussed herein, this pattern can be recognized, estimated, 
and subtracted such that interference caused by the tones is largely removed. Even in the 
case where the tone entering the receiver is above a Nyquist cutoff (i.e. at a frequency higher 
than half that of the data samples), frequency folding occurs such that a pattern still occurs. 
This feature allows the present invention to operate in high noise environments at ranges and 
- data-rates -far beyond that of conventional UWB^systems'because'the receiver "operates* with' — 
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equivalently, less noise. 

As presently recognized, it is desirable to have a high data rate in a channel with a 
high degree of multipath. Conventional systems are limited by intersymbol interference 
caused by multipath. Buildings, for example, give rise to particularly bad multipath (i.e., 
interfering echo signals) occurring out to about 500 ns after the direct path signal. Therefore, 
sending pulses spaced closer that 500 ns to obtaiu higher data rate, only serves to introduce 
greater intersymbol interference. The present invention solves this difficult problem by 
transmitting symbols that commimicate more that one bit of information. Since each symbol 
is itself, spectrally, white (meaning its autocorrelation is a spike with low sidelobes), 
multipatii continues to be resolved over the duration of the symbol. Therefore, high data rates 
can be obtained without intersymbol interference even in the presence of high multipath. 

A feature of present invention is that by transmitting one of a family of pulse shapes, 
each pulse may communicate more that one bit of information, yet not lose any of the 
aforementioned benefits. To communicate more than one bit per pulse in a PPM system, 
more time-slots could be used. The multipath degradation described earUer, however, would 
be severely aggravated, plus the other problems accentuated too. Conventional UWB 
systems lack control over the shape of their waveform, and are unable to transmit multiple 
bits per pulse. 

: - Prior art UWB commimication systems require high precision clocks to reduce the 
time it takes to acquire synchronization. Even with precision clocks, acquisition times are 
often measured in tens of seconds. This reduces the realized data rate and makes the devices 
difficult to use. A feature of present invention is that synchronization can be obtained 
quickly, often measured in ms. . 

SUMMARY OF INVENTION 

Consistent with the title of this section, only a brief description of selected features of 
the present invention are presented. A more complete description of the present inventioii is 
the subject of this entire document. 

An object of the present invention is to provide an ultra wide bandwidth (UWB) high-, 
speed digital communications system as well as supporting system components, and methods 
that directly produce-short,-spatially compactrelectromagnetic wavelets,"(or impulses-or- 
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energy packets). A wave-shape of these wavelets is tailored to propagate in free space and 
communicate information, for example, through use of inverted or non-inverted copies of the 
wavelets. A system according to the present invention is able.to communicate information by 
sending sequences of these impulses, where the associated spectrum is constrained by both 
the selection of the sequence coding (sequence coding), and the shape of the wavelet (wavelet 
selection). A waveform constructed according to the present invention is also able to 
penetrate through obstmcting objects (e,g. walls), or media (e.g. earth). 

It is another object of the present invention to construct a UWB high-speed digital 
communications system and method that directly produce a piecewise continuous wave made 
up of a sequence of shape-modulated wavelets (i.e. short, spatially compact, impulsive, 
electrpmagnetiq. wavelets), each with an energy envelope resembling a single smooth 
Gaussian-like pulse. 

It is another, object of the present invention to make the piecewise continuous wave - 
directly from an digital logic circuitry, where a characteristic shape of the wavelet is at least 
partially formed from a voltage rise time characteristic of a logic gate embodied in an 
integrated circuit 

The wave-shape of these wayelets is tailored to propagate in free. space and - 
communicate information. The wayelets are made as a ^yeighted sum of master wavelets that 
are nearly orthogonal. . . . . 

Thus, for the case of two master wavelets, the transmitted signal is 

i 

where infonnatioi; is contained in the wavelet coeffiqients and 6^, the ftmctions Wj and W2 
represent the master wavelet fimctions r represents the time spacing behveen wavelets, and / 
represents an index to a particular data element in a sequence of data elements. 

The master orthogonal wavelets can, for example, be an odd and even derivative of a 
Gaussian (i.e., Gaussian shaped pulse), as in . ; - 
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where r and s are odd and even respectively and set the relative bandwidth of tie wavelet, t 
represents timej and kisa. time scaling parameter. The master wavelets could also be the real 
and imaginary parts of a Rayleigh wavelet, as in 
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where n is a parameter that sets the relative bandwidth, arid as before, t represents time, and k 
is a time scaling parameter. The set of master wavelets could also be made up of wavelets of ' 
where the time scaling parameter k, and/or the relative bandwidth par iameters, r, s. and n are 
different. . . . 

It is another object of the present invention to cofniriiariicate brie or more bits per 
wavelet by constructing each wavelet from a family of master wavelet shapes. It is an object 
of the present invention to convey information by allowing the wavelet coefiBcients (e.g! the 
at and bD to vary between +1 and -1 such that inverted or non-inverted copies of a f^ily of ' 
wave-shapes are transmitted and received. 

It is still another object of the present invention to simultaneously communicate 
information and control the transmitted spectrum by seiiding sequences of these impulsive 
wavelets where both the selection of the sequence coding, and the shape of the wavelets are 
used to shape the spectrum. 

It is yet another object of the preseait invention to coristruct a family of 2^ spectrally 
white sequences, any one sequence being called a symbol, such that P + / bits of information 
are communicated upon reception of a single symbol (i.e. one sequence from the family). It 
is an object of the present invention to construct the family of 2^ sequence-codes (or symbols) 
such that a decoder for the family can operate with order P • 2^ computational complexity. 

It is also an object of the present invention to exploit multipath effects to enhanced 
UWB" signal reception. "~ 

- It-is also an-object of the present- invention tOT>rovide the above-objectives "in Oe^^ 
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that can be largely constructed with a large-scale integrated-circuit (LSI) semiconductor 
technology. 

It is also an object of the present invention to provide a piece-wise continuous 
waveform constructed from inherent rise-times (or fall times, generically referred to as 
"edges") of semiconductor logic circuits. 

It is still another object of the present invention to provide a scalable radio^ able to 
conamunicate over a broader spectrum as a function of the speed at which semiconductor 
circuits operate. - - 

Moreover, a feature of the present invention is that as new semiconductor circuitry is 
introduced, according to Gordon Moore's hypothesis that processiiig power will double 
approximately every eighteen months, the communications efficiencies of the present * 
invention also increase accordiag to "Moore's law". 

Moreover, the present invention produces waveforms based on rise and fall times 
(edges) of logic circuitry. Thus, as the speed and perfomiance of logic circuitry iacreases 
with time, so does the bandwidth available for transinissiori according to the present 
invention, thereby allowing increase in data rate based on a power spectral density limited 
chaimel, to be implemented accordiag to the present ihveiitibn. : . 

, The foregoing and other objects and advantages of the invention will appear from the 
following 4^scription. In the description reference is made to the accompanying driawiags 
which form a part hereof, and in which there is shown by way of illustration and not of 
limitation a preferred embodiment. Such description does not represent the full extent of the 
invention, but rather the invention may be employed in different arrangements according to 
the breadth of the invention. 

BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DRAWINGS 
Figure 1 is a graph showing an amount of attenuation versus frequency of a RF signal 

when propagating through different materials; 

Figures 2 A and 2B are time and frequency waveforms respectively of a bi-phase pulse 

according to the present invention; 

Figures 3 A and 3B are time waveforms for a bi-phase UWB waveform representing 

iaformation-bit-of-4"-in-an-infonnation-bitof "0"a 
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Figures 4A and 4B show respectively pulse position modvilation (PPM) wayefoims 
showing iaformation bits of "1" and "0" respectively; 

Figures 5 A and 5B are graphs of best case PPM waveforms with information bits of 
"r'and"0"; 

Figures 6A-6C are graphs comparing UWB signals and narrow band signals for in- 
phase overlap, out-of-phase overlap, and signal cycle waveforms of both the narrow band 
signal and UWB signals; 

Figure 7 is a power versus distance plot showing comparisons of receive signal power 
for both measured power, theoretical power and impeded theoretical power; 

Figure 8 is a signal level versus distance plot for a particular UWB transmission 
according to the present invention so as to illustrate a "sounding" of a particular channel; 

Figure 9A is an amplitude versus time waveform of a signal that is able to be resolved 
by a UWB signal according to the present invention, in view of a channel that imparts 
multipath; 

Figure 9B is a signal level yersus frequency plot of a multipath induced fading 
channel for convention "conventional narrowband" communication system; 

, Figure 10 is an exemplary energy^ versus frequency plot comparing. the respective 
bandwidth of a narrowband signal, a convention spread spectrum communication and a UWB 
commiuiicalion spectrum. according to fee present inyentipn^ 

Figure 11 is an exemplary bi-phase signal that is a type of waveform for 
communicating information according to the present invention; 

Figure 12A is an amplitude versus time plot showing how positioning of sequences of 
signal wavelengths according to the present invention may be arranged so as to provide an 
ordered sequence of pulses as part of a symbol set according to the present invention; 

Figure 12B is a power spectral density versus frequency, plot of a randoni noise signal 
experienced according to the present invention; : " 

Figure 13 A is a graph showing how an obstacle in a communication path can create a 
multipath reflection; 

Figure 13B shows an example of a time waveform that may be experienced with the 
multipath created from this scenario in Figure ISA; 

-Eigure.l.4jUiistrates.a detection-circuit^hatmay be-implemented-accordm 
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present invention; 

Figures 15 is an illustration showing how the time modulation employed by the 
present invention fuses four different functions; 

. Figure 16 is an amplitude versus time graph of a bi-phase pulse employed by the 
present invention; 

, , . . Figure 17 is a frequency plot of a signal employed by the present invention; 

Figure 18 is a power versus frequency spectral plot of power spectruin in the zero to .1 
GHz frequency band in; an exemplary enviroiiment; 

Figures 19A and 19B show sl time domain signal before and after radio firequency . 
interference (RPI) exfractipn is perfoimed according to the present invention; 

Figure 20 is a block diagram of a UWB bi-phase communication system according to 
the present invention; 

Figure 21 is a block diagram of a transmitter portion of a UWB cpmnaunication . 
transceiver apcording to the present invention; . 

Figure 22 is a block diagram of a circuit employed for generating data-modulated 
digital code for the receiv(5r of Figure 2 1 ; 

Figure 23. is a time plot showing an example data stream to be convolved with a . 
wavelet function and code stream according to the transmitter of the present inventioii; : 

Figure 24 is a plot of an example of equispaced code stream that may be. convolved 
with a wavelet in the transmitter according to the present invention; 

Figure 25 is a plot of convolved data and code streams from Figures 23 and 24 
respectively; . , 

Figure 26 is a general block diagram for a wavelet generator configured to generate a 
pseudo-derivative orthogonal Gaussian (DOG) wavelet shape tiiat may be employed in the 
transmitter according to the present invention; 

Figure 27 is a timing diagram for the wavelet generator shown in Figxire 26; 

Figure 28 is a circuit diagram for a wavelet generator with selecta.ble shapes for an 
Nth derivative of a Gaussian; 

Figure 29 A is a tinting diagram for a wavelet generator shown in Figure 28 with, 
second derivative Gaussian wave-shapes selected for use in the present invention; . 
-^^igure 29B is a circuit for generating- a waveform directly^ without requiring-an- - - 
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analog code; 

Figure 30 is a block diagram for a simple example analog code employed by the 
present invention; 

Figure 31 is a timing diagram of waveforms used to constract an analog code of the 
type shown in Figure 30; 

Figure 32 is a circuit diagram of aprogramtnable dispersive-analog-code according to 
the present invention; 

Figure 33 is a circuit diagram of a programmable dispersive-analog-code that Uses 
inverters inisiead of a hybrid cbupler sb as to obtam programmability; 

Figure 34 is a circuit diagram of a programmal)le disp^rsive-analog-code circuit that 
uses a tap transmission line; 

Figure 35 shows a switching mechanism for a common anteima between a transmitter 
and receive section in a transceiver embodiment according to the present invention; 

Figure 36 is a block diagram of a receiver section according to the piresent invention; 

Figiire 37 is ^ aitehiativb td the receiver shown ^^^i^ 

Figure 38 is eL circuit that implements a delayed lock loop according to the present 
invention; 

Figure 39 is a circuit that implements a continuous-time integrator for use isx i 
receiver according to the present invention; ' . 

Figure 40 is a block diagram of a programmable delay phase shift operator that uses a 
direct digital synthesizer according to the present invention; 

Figure 41 is a block diagram for a programmable delay embodiment using 
concatenated prograimnable one-shot circuits; 

Figure 42 is a amplitude versus time graph of a correlated signal of a transmit code 
showing that high spacial resohition allows operation to occm in severe multipath 
environments; 

Figure 43 is a circuit for generating a clock using a jitter code stored in memory 
according to the present invention; 

Figure 44 shows an alternative embodiment to the circuit shown in Figmre 43; 
Figiie 45 is"aiio^^ embodiment for jittering a clock using a cip&red data 
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Figures 46 and 47 show time and frequency plots of a UWB signal according to the 
present invention and a conventional signal, respectively, when experiencing a multipath in a 
communications channel; 

Figure 48 shows a protocol stack using a radio ASIC according to the present 
invention for using an embodiment of the present invention for applications that generate data 
and communicate with external sources; 

. Figure 49 shows a transceiver .emlDodiment of the present invention being employed 
for faciUtating conmiunications between different home and . .. ^ . 

commuaications by way of gateway to an access provider; 

Figure 50 is a block diagram of a system-level controller according to the invention; 
Figure 5 1 is a block diagram of a transceiver iinplement3.tion according to the present 
invention and includes a plurality of mixing tracking arms (MTA) used to take advantage of 
multipath effects on the receive portion of the transceiver; 

Figure 52. is a block diagram showing an expanded view of one of the mixing tracking 
arms according to Figure 51; , , 

I?igur^s 53A-53D show time wayeforms of UWB wavefprms through various portions 
of the block diagram shown in Figure 52; - - . 

Figures 54A-54D show additional time-based wavefprms according to the mixing 
tracking arm shown in Figure 52; 

Figures 55A-55C show additional waveforms according to the mixing tracking arm of 
Figure 52; . . 

Figure 56 shows a niixer output when a tracldag a^^ 

Figure 57 is a plot of a post-integrator output versus tracking error according to the 
present invention; 

Figure 58 is a general block diagram, showing that the performance improvement 
obtained by the present invention will increase when semiconductor switching speeds 
increase; 

Figure 59 shows a variety of time waveforms illustrating how a piece-wise continuous 
waveform may be constructed from "edges" of semiconductor logic gates and how the speed 
at wfiichtiie logic gates transition will affect the pulse width of UWB waveforms constmcted 
-by- the use-of concatenating-edges according to the presentinventibh; aifd 
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Figure 60 shows two spectral plots of spectral occupancy of signals produced when 
using slower ECL logic versus more modem digital logic with faster rise and fall times. 

DETAILED DESCRIPTION OF THE PREFERRED EMBODIMENTS ' 
Defining UWB 

Froni an energy spreading perspective, or from a resolution perspective, bandwidth and 
center frequency can be treated independently. The term UWB, however, was coined by a 
DARPA study panel and though the term -'relative biandwidth" does not appear in the name, its 
definition demands it. 

As recognized by the present inventors, the motivations for preferring definitions based 
on bandwidth relative to center frequency follow from three primary desirable features. The first 
is immimity to scuitillation and multipath fading. The only way tb prevent scintillation, speckle, 
and multipath fading is to have resolution that is approximately equal to the wavelength: ' The 
second is penetratinjg materials with high bandwidth signals. To communicate at the highest data 
rates through lossy media, or to do the highest resolution radar imaging through or within lossy 
media, requires both low frequencies (to penetrate) and wide bandwidth;^ (to resoIve),wliich when 
taken together require relative bandwidth, hi this case, losses at higher frequencies are so 
great that these higher frequencies cannot be used. The definition is based on relative baridwidth 
because these benefits derive specifically from wide relative bandwidth and cannot be obtained 
with narrowband systems. 

If B is the bandwidth, is the center frequency, and^, cindfi are the high and low 
frequency cutoffs (e.g; -6 dB from peak), then fractional bandwidth, Byr, is defined as 

A UWB system is one that has a fractional bandwidth, B^ in the range of 0.25 to 2.0 which 
means that a UWB system approximately matches its bandwidth to its center frequency, or said 
another way, matches resolution to wavelength. 
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Analytic UWB Waveforms 

The present invention preferably employs analytic transmit excitation waveforms (i.e. 
signals) that are derivatives of a Gaussian-shaped waveform because such signals have optimal 
time resolution for a given occupied bandwidth. These signals are also continuous and infinitely 
differentiable. While higher order derivatives are used in the present invention, for clarity, the 
jHrst derivative, a Gaussian moriocycle as shown m the time domain in Figure 2A, is defined as 



= ^^/^'J . (2) 



5(0 = ^ 
P 



Here, A is the peak amplitude and 2tp is the peak-to-peak pulse width. The energy is. 



p^Ah^- . (3) 
• p 2 



P 2 

The spectrum of s(t), shown in Figure 2B, given by equation (4), is also a Gaussian. 



^T-W (4) 



The spectral peak occurs a co^^ -±—rqd/s or f^^^ 2llt '^^' 

P p 

The bandwidth is determined by the upper and lower frequencies at the -'6dB power levels 

^ = 0.3191057/,^ 

1.9216229/^,,, (5) 

and the center frequency is 

/j^^^_A,xif _ (6). - . _ 

c 2 ■'max 

Since each derivative puts a zero at direct current (DC) in the power spectrum, as higher order 
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derivatives are taken, there are more zero crossings in the time domain, the bandwidth narrows, 
and the low frequency cutoff and center frequency are pushed up. 



Computation of Peak to Average Power or Crest-Factor for XI Bi-Phase Modulation 
According to Present Invention 

To have efficient transmitters, it is preferable to operate in a class-C or switching mode. 
In order to operate in standard low-voltage high-speed CMOS, minimizing peak power is 
desired. Therefore, it is preferable to have a low crest factor (i.e. ratio of peak power to average 
power). The crest factor for a wavefomi employed by the present invention can be computed as 
follows: A signaling iaterval, or pulse repetition frequency (PRF), is defined to avoid significant 
energy overlap between adjacent pulses. It can be shown that \s(t) \ < 0.05 for \t\ >a with a 
= 3,0342. By setting the ininimum jpulse amplitude to 26 dB down from the peak amplitude, the 
maximum pulse repetition interval (PRI), T, and pulse repetition frequency (PRF), Fprf_ max» are 

T = 2at and F ^ = — . (7) 



The average power is computed as 



P . = l'fsCt)dt^^Ut)dt = l^A^t = = -4^ (8) 

■mono TJ TJ T 2 P 4a 2.519 -"^ 



Since the peak power is , the peak to average ratio is 2.519. For comparison, a sine wave of 
amplitude A has a peak power ofA^ and an average power ofA^/2, giving a peak to average ratio 
of2. 

This analysis shows that a bi-phase signal employed in the present invention is similar 
to a continuous wave CW tone in efficiency. This low crest factor leads to significant benefits. 
■Uiilikeconventioilal'PPM~syste^^ receiver of tfansrm 
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invention can attach its antenna directly to a pin on a low-voltage CMOS IC. Fnrftieimore, since 
the pulse voltages are low rather than large spikes, cross-tallc between traces on the circuit board 
are readily managed. 

Spectral Spreading 

While conventional systems are based on using a carrier, the present invention uses a fiirai of 
VSB technology and thus has none. A derivation of its spectral character is provided below. 
Let the basic pulse waveform s(t) be described as above. Let a user code h(t) be represented by 
aniy;, length sequence of equispaced positive and negative going impulses indexed by given 
' by,. . . ^/ . . ... ... . . . , . , 

m-T.hh[t-T;;^ (9) . ' . 

where is, the spacing between the code's changes. Let the binkry ^data be encoded with ' 
compression, forward error correction, and a whitening scrambler, with the mai)ping {0 -l}-^{- 
1,1} .applied, so that the data, d(t)\ is represented by a stream of equispaced positive aiid negative 
going impulses, one per data bit, indexed by k. Also, let there be code impulses per data bit 
(i.e. a chip comprised of A^^ impulses which together make up a single bit). For example, ^4 = 
[1, -1, 1, 1, -1, 1, -1,....], and 

rf(0=E ^,5(^.-^9- (10) 

whore = N^t^ is the spacing between the data changes. Let the combination of the code and 
the diata be represented by 

^(o=EE v.*«/A'-(*^*^«)^> (11) 

The radiated waveform is thiis the convolution, 

^.„^„^^^^„„ 
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Since convolution in time is multiplication in the frequency domain, the transmitted spectrum 
is 

J5:((o)=G(o))5(a)). (13) 

Since G(co) is whitened, the transmitted spectrum is essentially that of the basic impulse 
waveform s(t). In the simplest case where the code length and chip are the same length (i.e., 
'^Ni,)^ g(t)^ h(t) ^. d(t), so the transmitted spectrum is simply, - • . 

X(a)) =i7(co)D((o)5f(co) (14) 

Again, the transniitted spectrum is like that of the basic impulse waveform s(t), because both h(t) 
and d(t) are reasonably white. The same codes that are typically used in direct sequence spread 
spectrum (DSSS) and code division multiple access (CDMA) systems (e.g. Kasami, Gold, 
Walsh-Haddamard, PN, etc.) may thus be used as part of the present invention. 

Information Theory Benefits From Shannon *s Theoretical Channel Capacity Limits 

The technical rationale for,prefeiTing the UWB waveform according to the present 
invention for short range, high data rate applications, from an information theory aiid regulatory 
point of view, foUpws from Shannoii's channel.capacity equation, - " 



C = B\oA 1 + — 



N 



(15) 



which relates the bit rate, C, to channel bandwidth, jB, and signal-to-noise ratio (SNR). There are 
two key pieces of ioforniation can be gleaned from Equation (15), The first key is to see that, 
at low SNR, the log fimction is nearly linear. So if the power is doubled, then the data-rate 
almost doubles. But at high SNEl, the log ftinction is severely non-linear so only marginal gains 
occur in the data rate with huge power increases. Recognizing that complex modulation schemes 
(i.e. those that provide more than 1-bit^) require liigh SNR, it can be concluded that obtaining 
a high data-rate with narrowband systems is fimdamentally difficult because the SNR must be 
ihcfeaseci by using more power, but the power is traded for data rate in an undesirable log 
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The second key observation relates to how the signal power is defined. For UWB 
systems, there is a presumed regulatory limit on radiation imposed as Po = Watts^Iz limit, on 
radiation. Therefore, the signal power scales with bandwidth, and Shannon's equation becomes 



C = 51og 



KTB * 



/ 

P 

1+-^ 
KT 



\ ( 

^ ^ PGA 



= ^log 



1^ Jrr(47ir^)j 



(16). 



This analysis shows that the data-rate scales with.bandwidth. It also shows that the data- 
rate scales, with power provided that a low SNR modulation technique is. employed, which is a 
feature of the present irc^QViioxi. Since flie bandwidth exceeds the.required data-rate, integration 
with CDMA codes is used to trade data-rate for reduced power, or for extra range. By using 
different length codes, the UWB system according to the present invention is scalable from 100 
Kbits/sec to 100 Mbits/sec and from a few users to many users, all under software control. 

Natural Fit To WP AN 

While^on the one hand, UWB has a competitive advantage in short range high data-rate 
applications like WPAN, the same advantage is not available, for longer range low data-rate 
applications like cellr-phone systems. Conventional systems have the advantage outdoors for 
several reasons. First the conventional cell phone systems have much more power-which is 
crucial to overcome l/r2 path losses. UWB systems have severe power restrictions because they 
must coexist on a non-interfering basis with other users. . The natural , shielduag a building 
provides is ideal for indoor UWB applications. Outdoor broadcast applications are the worst fit 
as it maximizes interference. 

Second, in addition to more raw power, narrowband systems also enjoy higher antenna 
gains-directive arrays and dishes optimized for a narrow band. Antenna gain in a UWB system 
works against it because rather than limiting transmit power, the FCC (or regulatory equivalent 
in other countries) limit the peak V/m at 3m at any angle. So increasing the transmit antenna 
gain does not allow a UWB system to operate at greater ranges, it only reduces the already low 
transmitter output power requirements. Furthermore, UWB systems do not benefit from using 
most classic constmctions (e.g. log-periodic, spiral, etc.) because they are dispersive. 
-Thirdly,- the advantage -UWB-systems have inresolving closely spacedliiiultipa^ ' 
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of indoor environments, is wasted in outdoor systems because the multipath delay spreads are 
much longer. Whereas narrowband RAKB processing cannot be applied indoors (giving TJWB 
the advantage indoors), narrowband RAKE can be applied outdoors. UWB technology enjoys 
a competitive advantage in indoor applications where their superior capabihties in severe close-in 
multipath and superior capability to provide high data rates can be brought to bear in short-range, 
high data rate, very low power applications hke WPAN. 

Modulation Benefits of the Bi-phase UWB Waveform of the Present Invention 

The present invention includes a modem that can be described as a jfiilly coherent, bi- 
phase,* baseband, direct sequence, spread spectrum radio, architected to be chieiay implemented 
in low power CMOS circuitry. This implementation is in contrast to the video impulse pairs, and 
the pulse position modulation (PPM/time hopping) implemented in conventional systems. 
Several benefits of the present approach are enumerated below. 

1) Bi-phase modulation yields a 3dB to 6dB advantage over PPM (time-hopping) 
in multipath-firee environments, depending on assumptions, as discussed in the 
next section. A greater advantage is realized when multipath is considered, since 
multipiath often appears hke data modulation in a; PPM system. 

2) Bi-phase modulation gives optimal material penetration by employing the lowest 
spectral content for a given multipath resolution and data-rate. If assumed that 
bi-phase modulation and PPM have equal data-rates, then both modulation 
techniques must use the same amount of time to encode a bit. PPM must be able 
to fit two pulses into the same time window that contains one bi-phase pulse (see 
Figures 3A, 3B, 4A and 4B). Therefore, the bi-phase pulse can have Vi the 

. bandwidth (i.e. twice the width) of a PPM pulse. Hailf the bandwidth equates to 
half the center frequency in a UWB system. This gives bi-phase modulation an 
advantage in data-rate through lossy niaterials because it can Operate at the lower 
frequencies that penetrate better. 

3) Bi-phase modulation provides optunal multipath resolution. The bi-phase system 
has a bit time-window that matches its pulse width, whereas the time-window for 
a bit hi PPM is^^t^^^^ width of its pulse. ~A PPM system is sensitive to 

- - - multipath~reflections- because-they-lead- to- pulse- position- ambiguity.- The 
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multipath reflections actually show up in the data modulation domain. By 
contrast, the bi-phase system optimally minimizes sensitivity to multipath 
because both a "1" and a "0" use exactly the same path, and that path is optimally 
resolved-in a single pulse-width time-widow. See Figures 5 A and 5B. 

4) Similar to 3) above, bi-phase modulation is iasensitive to the number of zero- 
crossings in a pulse waveform. Extra zero-crpssiug caused by filters, multipath, 
antennas, etc. confuse a PPM system hecause the energy in a "1" is smeared into 
the VO" position at some arbitrary phase as a function of where the extra zero 

. crossings lie. By contrast, since phase is preserved in all linear processes (i.e. 
like filters, multipath, antennas, etc) the phase detector in a bi-phase system 
continues to detect the phase encoded djata, 

5) Bi-phase modulation exhibits a peakrpower to average-power ratio of less than 
3 (for reference, a sine wave is 2). This leads to efficient "switching" transmitters 
and a natural fit into low cost, low voltage CMOS implementation. Only one volt 
peak-to-peak is needed at the antenna,— which is within the capabihties of low- 
voltage CMOS. 

6) Bi-phase modulation has reduced jitter requirements, which allows CMOS to 
meet the radio jitter requirements, for clockiiig purposes. In PPM, one must 
accurately control arbitrary time positions on a fast (i.e. pulse to pulse) basis. - 
This control requires a series of wide bandwidth circuits where jitter accumulates. . 
By contrast, a bi-phase system needs only a stable clock—a low cost high-Q low 

jitter clock— since the pulses occur on a constant spacing. 

Theoretical Derivation of the Bi-Phase Advantages over PPM. 

The superiority of bi-phase modulation over PPM is npw demonstrated mathematically. ; 
Assuming that both modulation techniques have equal bandwidth, equal average power, and high 
peak RF's producing time-packed pulses, and that the PPM pulses are non-overlapphig, bi-phase 
modulation has a 3 dB advantage in data rate and requires 3 dB less peak-power compared to 
PPM. First, non-coherent PPM is discussed, and it is pointed out that the resulting correlation 
coefficient leads to performance degradation. Second, the impractical implementation of optimal 
PPM -is discussed.- -This - case- agam assumes- that-*boflr modulation techniques""have equal"* " 
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bandwidthS;, equal average powers, and high PRF's producing time-packed pulses. However, for 
this case, the PPM pulses overlap in such a way as to iriinirnize the value of the cross-correlation. 
It is found that optimal PPM is 0.9 dB inferior in performance to bi-phase modulation, and 
optimal PPM requires 0.8 dB larger peak power. In a final comparison, both modulation 
techniques have equal bandwidths, equal average powers, equal peak powers, and low PRF's 
resulting in low duty cycle transmitters. Uiider these circumstances, it is shown that bi-phase 
modulation is 3 dB superior to PPM. The analysis is concluded with a comparisoii of modulation 
techniques by considering the practical matter of spectral \?i;^hitening. Differences in whitening 
techniques lead to large implementation advantages of bi-phase systems over PPM systems. 

' The analysis that follows does not include the effects of random iriultipath. Since 
multipath appears in. the modulation domain of the PPM system, in practice, one would expect 
there to be even more advantajge to the bi-phaise system in a multipath chaimbl. 
Theoretical Construction - ^ 

A transmit isignal of a general UWB system may be modeled as 

x(t)^VMt.b) (17) 

where i represents time, b represents the bit value, h e {0,1}, represents the amplitude of the 
transmit waveform,- and ^(V>&/ represents the energy-normalized waveform. Therefore, the 
signaling alphabet is {5(1f,0^, s(U V), which has inner products (i.e. cross^correlations). 

<s(t,0),s(t,0)>=l 

(s(t,l),s(t,l)> = 1 (18) 
(s(t,0),s(t,l)) = p 

These cross-correlations represent the output of a coherent detector, sampled at its peak (i.e. the 
ideal liiatched filter receiver). The above transmit model applies to both bi-phase arid pulse- 
position-modulation (PPM) techniques. For bi-phase modulation, s{t,^ = -^(t, Ij so p = <s(t,l)), 
,s(^,l)) = -1. For pulse position modulation, assuming the two pulses do not overlap, p = 0. 

Assuming an additive-white-Gaussian-noise (AWGN) channel, the received signal is 
' r(i)^v;is(t^'^- r^ " " """"-(19) 
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where n(t) is the AWGN with mean 0 and standard deviation a. The probability of incorrectly 
identifying the bit, 6, given the receive signal, r(t)/^ . 



P =Q 





1 — \ 
i-p 




to 



(20) 



Equation (20) was shown in B,P. Lathi, Modem digital and analog communication systems. 
Holt, Rinehart, and Winston, 1989, and H.L, Van Trees, Detection- Estimation, and Modulation 
Theory Part 1. John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1968, the entire contents of each of which bemg 
incorporated herein by reference, where Q( ) is the error function defined as . 



» 2 



(21) 



Using Equation (20) for the probability of error, the relative performance of bi-phase and pulse- 
position modulation can be examined. 

Figures 3 A, 3B show the signaling waveforms for a bi-phase system. For bi-phase 
systems, p = -1 and the probability of error is 



p biphase __ q 





1 

1-p 






2 J 





(22) 



In the following sections. Equation (16) is compared to various PPM transmission schemes. 



Comparison ofPPMwith Bi-Phaser Case 1 

There are several ways to approach the comparison of the two modulation forms. One 
can assume peak-power or average-power equivalence. Average power makes, sense from _a 
theoretical point of view, but the efficiency of an implementation .depends on peak power. 
Performance compim also depend on i±ie correlation coefficients of the PPM signaling 
- waveforms^ One-must -also-ehoose between data-^rate-equivalence-and bandwidlh e'qmvalence: " 
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As mentioned previously, when the systems have an equal data-rate, the bi-phase pulse can have 
half the bandwidth (i.e. twice the time width) of a PPM pulse. This fact gives bi-phase an 
advantage in data-rate through lossy materials. 

For case 1, it is assumed that the bi-phase and PPM systems have equivalent bandwidths 
(i.e. pulse widths are equal) and that the PPM waveforais are non-overlapping. As a'result, the 
data-rate of the PPM system is half of the data-rate that the bi-phase system is since two bits of 
bi-phase fit in the same time window as one bit of PPM. The PPM waveforms are illustrated in 
Figures 4A, 4B with the PPM time axis now twice as long as the time axis of the bi-phase 
waveforms illustrated in Figures 3 A, 3B. Since the bi-phase systern is sending 2 pulses for every 
PPM pulse, twice the power on a PPM pulse is used to maintain an equivalent average power. 
The two PPM waveforms are orthogonal, p = 0, and the probability of error is 

/ \ / \ / \ 

^PPM IIP f!k = . (23) 

Equations (22) and (23) give ideiitical results, thus, the bi-phase and PPM signaling techniques 
have equal probabilities of error, but the data rate of the bi-phase technique is twice the data rate 
of PPM. This doubling of data rate is equivalent to a 3 dB power advantage. 

•Note that the peak power required by PPM is 3 dB larger than the peak power required ■ 
for bi-phase signaling. Therefore, by normaUzing to peak power instead of average power, bi- 
phase modulation is 6 dB superiqr to PPM. 

Comparison of PPM with Bi-Phase - Cases 2 and 3 

While the above gives a reasonable comparison metric, the analysis can be adjusted to 
evaluate a particular implementation. For example, if non-coherent detection is used (case 2), 
then p > 0 due to the video filter settling time, and PPM performance is" slightly worse. Oh the^ 
other hand, the coherent detector perfomiance can be optimized by overlapping the PPM pulses 
(case 3) to minimize the correlation coefficient, p. The optimum form of PPM is typically not 
used because performance becomes sensitive to phase jitter and pxxlse spreading due to filters and 
antennas. Also, a sampler with enough bandwidth to capture the peak of ihe UWB pulse is 
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Nonetheless, for qompleteness. Figures 5A and 5B demonstrate a preferred puke 
placement for the given waveforms. For this configuration, p = -0.61 83 and the waveforms are 
1.2 times longer than those required for hi-phase modulation. The amplitude is therefore 

incieasableby /ll and the average power is kept the same: TheresultingprobabiHty of error 



IS 



,PPM 



= Q 



1.2V 



^ ay'l.2359j 



= Q 



[qy/l.Q348) 



. (24) 



This optimum PPM has a signal-to-noise ratio that is 0. 1486 dB inferior to bi-phase modulation 
and a data rate that is 0.7712 dB slower than bi-phase modulation. Thus, bi-phase modulation 
is 0.9298 .dB superior, to this optimal PPM configuration. In addition, the peak power 
requirement for bi-phase modulation is 0.7712 dB less than the peak power requirement of PPM.. 
Thus, if nbimahzed to peak power, bi-phase modulation is L7 .dB superior to optimal PPM. . 



Comparison of PPM with Bi-Phase- Case 4 

As one final comparison of PPM to bi-phase signaling, the case is taken where both 
systems have the same pulse width, same peak power, same, average power, same bandwidth,, 
same data rate and non-overlapped PPM pulses. Thus, the duty, cycle and PRF are low. and 
equivalent for both techniques. In this case, p =.OforPPM, p =-1 for bi-phase, and the resulting 
probabilities of error are 



, biphasB _ 



= Q 
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(25) 



So for this scenario, bi-phase has a 3dB advantage over PPM. 
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Duty Cycle and PRF Restrictions of PPM 

Bi-phase systems whiten their spectrum through modulation of the data with a 
whitening/spreading code. There is no impact to the achievable PRF. By contrast, PPM 
achieves spectral whitening by jittering the pulse positions in time. To allow for this time jitter, 
UWB PPM systems must operate at low duty cycles. For example, a PPM system might operate 
with a nominal Vz ns pulse and a nominal 10 MHZ PRF (i4 ns on, 99.5ns off). So the transmit 
pulse must have a peak power of 200mW (+23dBm), equivalent to a 9 V peak-to-peak sine wave 
into 50 ohms, to get ImW average power-a peak to average ratio of 200. By contrast, the present 
inventive bi-phase system operates with a peak-to-average ratio of less than 3. (For reference, 
a continuous sine wave has a peak-to-average ratio of 2.) So a radio that embodies the present 
iaveiitioh needs only 3mW of peak power (4.8 dBm), equivalent to a I.IV peak-to-peak sine 
wave into 50 ohms, to transmit ImW average power. Clearly, PPM has a significantly higher 
peak power requirement than an eqtiivalent bi-phase system. A key point is that a high 
bandwidth I.IV swing is obtainable in a low voltage .18u CMOS part. The high baiidwidth 9V 
swing requires external snap-recovery or tunnel diodes and external microwave circuitry. 

Phenomenological Benefits of UWB 

There are four principals of physics at work that make UWB important to solve certain 
classes of comniunication and remote sensing problems. The principals are: scattering behavior, 
penetration depth, coupling of resolution and bandwidth, and interferometric patterns. These 
principals are tied together bielow in an ultra wideband implementation. ... 

Scattering Behavior 

The ratio of object size to wavelength (A) governs the scattering off an illuminated object. 
Object size is characterized as being in the Rayleigh region when the object size is less than A/4, 
In this case, the wave has little interaction with the object, little scattering occurs, and the 
scattering is not directional. The scattering amplitude is typically proportional to f^ (where/is 
frequency). When the object size is betweeii kl2 and 6A, the object is characterized as being in 
the resonant region. Here, the scattering amplitude oscillates as the frequency is swept and can 
be large at the peaks. The scattered energy is generally directional, but in a few broad beams. 
For objects larger-flian-eArthe oscillatory behavior damps-down and the object is said'to be in 
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the Optical region. The scattered energy tends to be highly directional in a large number of 
beams. The amplitude on any single beam usually takes the form jP where a = -1, -.5, 0, .5, or 
1, depending on the object shape and the feature causing the scattering. UWB radars take, 
advantage of their frequency spectrum and use it to estimate "a" to identify scattering 
mechanisms. 

These three regions are important for radar and communications because as the frequency, 
goes dowit, the scattering lobes become broader, and objects scatter less or st6p scattering. For 
the radar, this phenomenology reduces clutter. For the ' communications system, this 
phenomenon reduces the density of multipath reflections, and also reduces the variance in the' 
multipath due to the broader scattering lobes. 

Penetration Depth 

Penetration depth into a lossy material/media is proportional to A. Therefore, if one 
wishes to detect or communicate with, for example, a bunker buried underground, very low 
frequencies are obligatory/ Similarly^ if one wishes to coxmnuioicate through walls and floors, 
lower frequencies iare more suitable than higher oiies. Measurements show, for example, that 
atteniiation thrdugH a concrete wall is roughly 10/ dB/m (/"in GHz), see. e.g., John Aurand, 
"Measurement Of Short Piilse Propagation Through Concrete Walls", mtra-Wideband Shorts 
Pulse Elect)'omag}tetics 3, (ed.-Baum et al ), Plenum Press, New York, 1997 pp. 239-246, the.: 
contents of which being incorporated hereia by reference. (Also, see Figure 1 .) Thus to penetrate 
these materials, one must use the lowest possible frequencies, but to resolve multipath reflections 
or image objects, the best resolution is heeded. Therefore, the optimum device to communicate 
or imiage through a concrete wall, is one that opiates at the lowest possible frequency, yet 
provides the best resolution at Ihose low frequencies. 

Bandwidth and Resolution 

Time and frequency resolution are iaversely coupled. Wide bandwidth is required to get 
fine time resolution. Inversely, long time scales are required to get high frequency resolution. 
Similarly, putting notches in the frequency spectrum must put time sidelobes into the time- 
domain waveform. The only way to get wide bandwidth, and the resulting fine tune resolution, 
'af low frequencies is to "have ~ " " 
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The UWB Multipath Channel Model, or UWB Interferometric Properties 

Interferometric processes begin to be ambiguous (having raultiple peaks and null) when 
the relative bandwidth is small enough to allow multiple cycles in the (compressecJ/matched 
filtered) pulse. Again, this phenomenon gets back to the definition of UWB as being wide 
relative bandwidth. An interference pattern always results when two or more waveforms arrive 
that are. time shifted, less than a pulse width. Figure 6A-6C illustrate this phenomenon by 
comparing a 1 GHZ bandwidth UWB signal with a 1 GHZ bandwidth narrowbaiid (i.e. centered 
at 10 GHZ) signal. Figure 6C shows an inverted and non-inverted pulse summed, but time- 
shifted so that they are. clearly separated. The UWB wavefomi is superiniposed on the X-band , 
waveform (that has many cycles). Figures 6A and 6B show the output of a detector as the two 
pulses are shifted from exactly overlapped, to not-overlapped conditions. It is clear that there 
are multiple fades with the narrowband signal, and that the fluctuations occur on a short time 
scale. By contrast, the detected UWB signal fluctuates slowly and does not have deep nulls or 

multiple peaks. . . . : . . . ' . 

In communication systonsj this reduced scintiUa^ 
allow a UWB system to operate withjower link margins,' It also allows simpler hardware to 
track multiple signal paths and apply RAKE processing, In radar systems, rapid multiple fades 
(e.g. radar scintillation) typical of narrowband systems are largely mitigated ^yith UWB systems 
multiple lobe mterferometric patterns don't exist. Typical narrowband SAR (synthetic aperture 
radar) images, for example have speckle, see e.g., John McCorkle, "Early Results from the. Army 
Research Laboratory Ultra Wide Bandwidth poUage Penetration SAR,''. SPEE Vol. 1942, ISBN 
0-8194-1178-7/93 pp 88-95 April 1992, the entire contents of which being incorporated herein 
by refermce. Speckle is an interference pattern caused by multiple time-shifted waves that are 
added together. Sometimes they add in-phase giving a magnified peak, and sometimes they add 
out-of-phase and cancel. UWB SAR images have no speckle because the sum of single-cycle 
waveforms shding in time with respect to one another never add to make mxiltiple nulls or peaks,, 
unless they are exactly aligned. 

Radio Implementation Benefits: How UWB Propagation Physics Affects Radio 
Impiementation 

-All of the above facets of^UWB propagation are recognized by the present inventors as 
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being important to optimise a communications system biiilt to operate inside buildings and other 
high clutter areas. However, there are three key issues that impact on the radio engineering when 
looking at in-building channel measurements and system development. They are: 

1) There exist many resolvable path-lengths between a transmitter and receiver. 
Each of these path lengths can be used to communicate. And, because they are 
resolvable in time, they can be combined and used together to provide improved 

■ SNR. ; ' • ' - 

2) Since a bit is represented by a pulse that does not have multiple cycles for RF 
energy, nothing is required to derive the "phase" of any particular multipath term. 
Once the peak is foimd, the phase is also found, 

3) There is a low likelihood that multipath meets tlie miique conditions to cancel a 
UWB signal (or cause a fade) on any particular path length. There is even less 
likelihood that all path lengths available between a transmitter and receiver are 
in a deep fade simultaneously. On the contrary, there is a high likelihood that 
there are multiple pathlengths that provide a strong signal. 

As a result of item 1) above, the present invention preferably includes one or more RAKE 
channels. - As a result of item 2), the circuitry and processing power; hardware required to 
implement those RAKE channels is simple because no deconvolution is needed to back out ("un- 
do") the channel, model. Since the signal at each path-length is resolved, the channel model is 
provided directly without any DSP. The only processing required is jthe weight and sum, As a 
result of item 3), the hiventive radio can work with a lower RF power than a narrowband radio. , 
The worst case link margin can be much lower because the multipath nulls are not as deep. The 
average case link mar gin can be lower because. the in-building propagation losses follow standard 
free-space i/R^ ciirves instead of i/iJ^*^ ciirves. 

Figure 7 shows a loss-versus-range measurement on the 7th floor of a 12 floor 
concrete/rebar office building. The transmitted signal went from one room, past a large structural 
concrete column suirounded by metal cabinets, a copier and a printer, then through a door (at the 
dotted line) and into a conference room. The transmitter was physically moved to each distance 
and the receiver did an acquire/track sequence. In this sequence, the receiver picked up the best 
(i.e. biggest signal) path and begins commimicating. Figure 7 simply plots the received power 
~level"versus range; as measured -bythe A/D' converter used to make-bit decisions. - • 
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The difference between this plot and that of a nairowband system is remarkable. The 
same plot for a 2.4 GHZ in-building system shows deep fades randomly spaced jiist inches apart. 
Narrowband systems experience fast fades and peaks as the receiver is moved around because 
it is operating in an iaterferometric field of unresolved multipath. Designers can resort to 
multiple antennas in order to add degrees of freedom, but at the expense of a much more 
compUcated radio. The 2.4 GHZ in-building channel is typically modeled as having an average 
received power versus range proportional to i/i?^-* to approximately account for multipath fading 
(Figure 7 includes lines for 1/R" and standard free-space J/R^ for reference.) By contrast, the 
present inventive UWB system demonstrates a smooth path-loss function because it can nearly 
always find a time-slot, or path, where the direct path is clear or multipath signals are adding in 
phase. ' . ' .... 

There are two remarkable observations. The first is that the average path loss is not worst 
than but is actually better. It is more likely that a random transceiver placement has less loss 
than than worse. The second is that even where there is a dip in received power, it is not 
deep (only a few dB). Because of these characteristics, a radio embodying the uxvention can 
operate with less power and be more robust than a narrowband radio. 

Figure 8 is a channel sounding as performed by an implementation of the present 
invention with all filters installed. The x-axis is referenced to the largest signal, shown at x=0. 
The distance on the x-axis indicates an offset-distance for an altemative path length,(frpm x=0). 
Since the x-axis wraps, 5m could also be -Im. The A/D values indicate the strength of the signal 
at the given path length. A/D values below 128 are negative, indicating the pulse has been 
inverted. - A/D values above 128 are positive indicating the pulse, has not been inverted. 
Typically if the signal bounces an even number of times in the path, the signal will not be 
inverted, but if it bounces an odd number of times, the sijgnal will be mverted. It is clear that 
there are multiple paths with very usable signals, particularly the one at x=0 and the one at about 
x=2.8. The oscillations are due to the filtering appUed to null particular frequencies. -When the 
system is run without filters, the channel appears more spiky. While adding filters does degrade 
the robustness to multipath, it is more than made up for in the immunity.to strong RF interference 
(RFI). These two plots clearly show that an embodiment of the present invention provides 
performance advantages unavailable by other approaches because it takes advantage of "all four 
•of thepreviously-described-principals-of physics.- Figure 9A--shows how-a-receiver- aceording^o- 
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the present invention can resolve multiple paths of a mxiltipath signal. Figure 9B shows that 
narrowband signals deep fades when experiencing multipafh. 

Dynamic Range 

One embodiment of the present invention may use an 8-bit ,TLV5580 A/D. There are 
several issues that affect dynamic range , requirements. (1) The RPI levels observed are 
reasonably constant, typically varying only +/- 3dB oyer an afternoon and over a typical office 
space area. So this is not as wildly varying as one might fliink. It is Gaussian, but not white. (2) 
A 2.4 GHz microwave oven or other tone must compete Avith noise from the whole 2 GHz 
receiver bandwidth. There is, thefefore, less serisitivity than one might expect. (3) An RFI 
embodiment of the present invention notches the key interference sources in both analog and 
digital domains. Simulations with UWB radar showing 20 dB of RFI power extraction on 8-bit 
A/D values, were improved to 36. dB with 32-bit floatiag point values. So it is known that A/D 
dynaiiuc range has more advanteges than simple modeling. 
Interference Mitigation & Notch Filters 

A feature of the present invention is a use of notch mechanisms is a receiver front-end 
that allow a 900 MHZ and 1.8 GHZ cell phpne to operate within pne foot of the receive anteima 
without affecting the conraiunication range and HER. One embodiment is to use an active stub 
that creates;ab impulse response matured to a time rnodulated UWB pulse and a time dela.yed 
inverse thereof accordiag to the present invention, but self-cancels multi-period signals. Other 
functionally equivalent circuits that impleinent the notch operation, adaptively or statically, may 
be used as well. Tbe present invention employs analog and digital interference mitigation 
approaches. These notch mechanisms can be applied to the transmitted \vaveform in order to 
prevent iuterference to GPS receivers. The transmitted waveform would be affected by this 
mechanism, yet with very little degradation the system performance, as was the case with the 
receiver filters. 

The present conmiunication system is a departure from conventional narrower band 
transmission systems (including, conventional speed spectrum systems) in that it uses base 
combines code placement of time shifted and inverted replicas of short RF wavelets rather 
than a modulated carrier. 

-Figure- 10 shows generally^ a frequency versus energy- plot, which. compares-XJWB- 
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spectruins versus that of conventional narrow band and Spread Spectrum communication 
signals. Conventional narrow band communication signal NB3 occupies relatively small 
spectral bandwidth, perhaps 6 MHZ, while Spread Spectrum communication signal SS2 
occupies a broader bandwidth with a smaller spectral density. The UWB signal UB 1 
occupies a much greater bandwidth while even having a smaller spectral energy density than 
that of either the SS2 or NB3. As bompared to other pulsed waveform systems, the UWB 
signal of the present invention is innovative because it exploits wavelet shape, oriehtation and 
grouping to create the transn^t waveform. Tliis feature allows the system to smoothly vary 
the peak to average power ratios of both the spectrum and the tiihe dbmain waveforms and to 
generate larger collections of codes used to encode the various baseband signals. ' 

Typical pulse durations according to the present invention are on the order of 100 to' 
1000 picoseconds with feandwidths of rougWy 8 GHZ to 1 GHZ respectively. Of course, 
much greater ranges of values may bb supported as well. Figure 1 1 shows a typical bi-phase 
pulse according to the present invention as having a 500 ps duration. The pulse in Figure 11 
is not a sign wave, but rather a discrete time-domain signal, that is not periodic. These ^ ^ ^ 
discrete pulses are, however, sent at imlUom 

' Figure 12A is a tmie-domain graph of a raiiddmized time coding of signal pulses, ' 
where the time code itself is tnade to look nbise-like. The corresponding power spectrum of 
' the time^domain signaUng sequence shown in Figure 12A, is shown in Figure 12B. As can 
be seen, the spectral density of the transmitted signal is spread over approximately 5 GHZ 
and thus has very low power spectral density thus not presenting an interference source for 
cohveiitiohal narrow band transmission systems. In this way, the UWB system of the present 
invention may be used at the same time as a narrowband signal without having any 
noticeable, negative effect on the narrowband system. The combination of short duration 
pulses and the coding techniques used spread the signal energy over such a broad frequency 
band that little energy appears in any narrowband user's band. The result is that the UWB 
transmitted signal is below the detection threshold of conventional narrowband receivers. 

The present inventive system makes it practical to transmit infonnation at very high 
data rates through various obstmctions, walls, tuimels, buildings, and other obstractions using 
signals with high enough spatial resolution to resolve the obstructions that lead to multipath 
fading in conventional" systems; - ~ '"~ 
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Multipath occurs when time delayed and attenuated copies of the transmitted 
waveform arrive at the receiver simultaneously. Figure 13 A shows an example of how some 
radio waves are reflected and other penetrate various obstacles, such as a tree, to create a 
multipath effect. As shown in Figure 13 A, a signal interacts with a tree, where a direct return 
path (path-1) is reflected at a certain magnitude (shown in Figure 13B as path-1), and another 
reflection path (path-2) shown in Figure ISB.to be delayed in time with respect to path-1, and . 
inverted in.phase with respect to the signal provided by path-1 . In urban enviromnents this is 
due in large part to reflection and transmission of architectural features, .e.g. walls, floors, 
ceilings, and windows. 

When the range resolution of the receiver is large compared to the multipafli 
differences, constructive and destmctive interference occurs which reduces system 
performance. This is multipath fading. If, on tlie other hand, multipath comppnents are 
resolved by the receiver as is the case with the present invention, then no interference occurs, 
and the multipath components can be used to improve system performance. 

The range resolution of the receiver is roughly inverse to the bandwidth of the 

transmit signal. So, 10 MHZ systems have a range resolution of 

c 3 X lO^m/sec * • - 

R = = . = 30m 

res 10 MHz 

likewise, a lOOMHz system has 3 meter (10 foot) resolution, and a I GHz system has 
resolution on the order of .3 meters (1 foot). Since architectural features (walls, floors, etc.) 
are separated by distances that are on the order of .10 feet, systems that resolve them well 
require resolution that is order of 1 foot. 

The pulse codes employed by the present inventive systern are composed of bi-phase 
modulated and tune shifted replicas of an underlying short wavelet pulse. The receiver 
compresses the transmitted pulse code using a matched filter (correlation processing). The 
width of the compressed pulse that results is nominally that of a single pulse. This gives a 
radio according to the present invention spatial resolution that is on the order of one foot - 
sufficient to avoid the negative effects of multipath, and to allow time domain rake 
processing. 

Across-correlation-filtering operation employed by- the present-invention,.as one... 
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example, is iUustrated in Figure 14. A bi-phase template waveform 1402 is saved in memory, 
or is even reproduced directly at a receiver for being mixed by a mixer 1403 with an 
incoming RP signal 1401 . Since the form of the different time-domain wave shapes are 
known, and held in a fixed alphabet (perhaps only two shapes in a binary system or four 
shapes in a two bit per channel symbol). For example, in a binary communications scheme, 
using the bi-phase communication architecture of the preseait invention, a " 1 " will be 
represented by i bi-phase pulse at a particular phase setting, while a "G" would be represented 
also by a pulse of a same shape, but opposite phase (or orientation) as the pulse used to 
represent the "1". A greater number of phases and ampUtudes may be used as well, so as to . 
provide a greater number of bits per channel symbol much like the case with QPSK or M- 
ARY signaling. 

The output of the mixer 1403, provides an output signal 1404, which may then be 
passed to an integrator 1405 which accumulates the overlapping energies. The output of the 
integrator 1406 may then be used by a detection circuit to determine whether a 1 or 0 was 
sent (or greater aihounts of data if multilevei signaling is used). 

A feature of the present invention is that it is able to use coherent pulse integration so 
that energy from adjacent pulses may be accumulated to provide additional processing gain 
thus permitting relatively small energy densities for still powerful communication links. 
Moreover, by encoding a particular symbol to be sent into a predetermined number of pulses 
provides an abilit^ to incorporate processing gain into the signal since the redundancy in the 
number of pulses representing a single bit may be recaptured, coherently, at the receiver. For 
example, for a 10 Mbps system that transmits 10 Kbps, one data bit is spread over 1,000 
pulses. This provides a 30 dB of additional processing gain (10 log 1000). Accordingly, the 
total processing gain is a result of a summation of the gain as a result of the duty cycle, the 
repetition of symbols, as well as the pulse iritegration gain. In this example, the result in a 
total proces'^ing gainof 53 dB, for 23 dB of duty cycle gain is achieved withSO dB of pulse- : 
integration gain. As a consequence, it is possible to employ time modulated UWB according 
to the present invention to converge both communication signals, radar apphcations, 
positioning applicatioiis as well as imaging systems, as shown in Figure 15. 

Below, is a short review of time and frequency domain issues related to an 
emBbdinient of tiie pf esentUWB communication systemr ; ' 
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A waveform with good bandwidth and derivative properties is a Gaussian monocycle, 
which is formulated by. taking the first derivative of a Gaussian waveform. The . Gaussian . 
moriocycle has the form of a ramp with a Gaussian envelope 

sit) - te . (26) 

The pulse's duration is a function of the constant k, which controls the rate of decay of the 
Gaussian envelope. Figure 16 illustrates a case where the constant Arhas been selected to 
generate a pulse duration of roughly 1.5 nanoseconds. Equations (28) to (30) relate the pulse 
duration to bandwidth. . . 

While a first derivative of a Gaussian as shown, other wavelets may be used as well, 
including a single, zero-mean impulsive waveform. Furthemiore, the impulsive waveform 
shape may be modulated so as to include summed combina.ti6ns of two master wavelets, 
where the master wavelets are orthogonal wavelets. One of the master wavelets is an even 
derivative of a Gaussian-shaped pulse while the second master wavelet being an odd 
derivative of the Gaussian-shaped pulse. 

Circuits for generating these signals include: avalanche transistors; step recovery 
diodes (SRD) in comb filter circuits; and high speed logic and transistors. In an exemplary 
embodiment^ the present system uses a pulse forming network of high speed discrete logic 
together with signal conditioning. For example, the logic may be implemented in CMOS, 
perhaps in a single chip. 

Frequency Domain Representation 

An important property of UWB signals is the relationship between pulse duration and 
bandwidth. In general, the narrower a pulse is made in time, the broader the frequency band 
over which its energy is spread. Thus, if an energy per Hertz is fixed, wider bandwidth 
pulses transmit more energy than narrower ones. From this perspective, being shorter in time 
is always better. Other criteria effecting the selection of pulse duration include the 
propagation properties of the band that results. In general, the lower firequencies, HF (3- 
SOMHz), VHF (SO-SOOMHz), and UEIF (300-lOOOMHz) have been shown to have superior 
materials (building and fohage) penetration relative to higher firequency bands. 'A good 
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compromise for in-building operation is to span the VHF and UHF bands. This represents a 
trade-off of energy spreading against the propagation model and engineering feasibility. 

To tie pulse duration to bandwidth, consider the Gaussian monocycle of (26). Its 
frequency domain representation is also Gaussian, and is given by 



^/4* (27) 
.k 



The spectrum of a 1 GHZ Gaussian monocycle that spans the VHF and UHF bands is shown 
in Figure 17. The time duration and bandwidth are both controlled by parameter The 
operating frequency is best described by the peak of tiie power spectruni-which is - 



CO .=J2k, f . ..... (28) 

max V •'max » v ✓ 



The bandwidth is determined by the upper and lower frequencies to the 6dB down (-6dB) 
power levels 



/, =0.3191057 / 

''lo •'max 

= 1.9216229 / 

•^hi •'max 



(29) 



and the center frequency is 



/ JjlUiL = 1.12 / . (30) 

If A = 2.5 X 10^ then 4iax 560MHz, the bandwidth is 1 GHZ, and the pulse duration is 1,5 
nanoseconds. Typical of UWB signals, the power is spread over a band greater than 100% of 
the operating frequency. 

Codes for Integration and Channelization 

The transceivers of the present invention use pulse codes for integration gain, 
channelization, whitening, and notch filtering. The pulse coded transmit signal is formed 
- from shifted- (time hopped) "and iQverted*(bi-phase)"copies of the underlying" ultra'wideband ""' " 
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short pulse. 

The time shifts and phase inversions are implemented with a combination of analog 
and digital circuitry: fixed and prpgraromable delays; phase inverters (hybrid tees); splitters 
and combiners; GaAs switches; and digital circuits to generate control. 

A template for a bi-phase-time hopped code h(t) can be written as a sum of weighted 
and shifted impulses as 



N -t 



A(0 = E^6('-r), ' (31) 



«=0 



where, r„ is the relative position of chip n, is the length of the code, and the coefficients of 
the code are A„ e{-l, 1 } for bi-phase (antipodal) operation. . The frequency domain 
representation of the code is 



N -\ ^ 



"7-7 , (32) 



e 

n=0 



The pulse code is formed from flie short pulse in Equation (26) and the code template in 
Equation (31) as . v, v . 



N -1 



n=0 



J_ -0 " " (33) 



ft -1 <= 



a collection of shifted and inverted (weighted ±1) replicas of the underljdng pulse. The 
frequency domain representation of the pulse code shown in equation (33) is 
p (<o)-=-H(a))S(co). (34) 
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If tiie data are treated as a set of equispaced impulses, they have the time and 
jfrequency domain representations 



-1 



(35) 



jt=0 



=€{-1.1}. 



Temporarily festribting the system to only bi-phase modulation of the pulse code in equation 
(33), the transmit signalis 

xit)=dit)*h(t)*s(t) 

.^(,-*r^ (36) 

it=0 n=0 



which has the spectrum ..... ^ ^ 

=D(co)iy(co)5'(co). ^^'>' 

If the data are assumed white, or whitened by preprocessing, then the spectrum of the 
transmit waveform is that of the coded pulse of Equation (33). Proper selection of the delays 
and weights of the pulse code preserve the pulse's spectrima and bandwidth, leading to a 
transmit waveform that is essentially that of the short pulse m Equation (26). That is, the 
spectrum is nominally white across the operational bandwidth. 

A UWB receiver employed by the present invention is faced with transceiver clocks 
that are not synchronized; transceiver codes that are not synchronized; and clocks are that 
either not exactiy at the same frequency, or drift apart as a function of time, temperature, "and 
relative position. The problem of synchronizing the transceiver clocks amounts to finding the 
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unknown time delay that corresponds to the maximum of the correlation. Correlation peaks 
are a preferable observation venue because the present invention uses a time modulated signal 
and a correlation detector. Since the time modulation pulses are narrow in time, the observed 
correlation peak is very narrow. As presently observed, this narrowness gives the UWB 
communications system of the present invention the abiUty to operate in the midst of 
multipath, because the multipath can be resolved. 

By using a correlation receiver with time modulated, coded sequence of pulses, the 
use of multipath and the ability to resolve the different multipaths, provide an opportunity for 
obtaining improved performance over other UWB systems and narrowband systems 
generally. The improvement may be thought of as coherently combining the information , 
from multiple signal paths so that the energy from the multiple signal paths combine with one 
another. 

Sliding Correlator DLL (Delay Locked Loop) 

The entire correlation ftmction is not typically performed on a single sequence. 
Accordingly^ single terms of the correlation function maybe formed and then slid in time 
sequence^ thus implement a sliding correlator. This sliding correlator is used for clock 
acquisition, clock tracking, data detection, and to scan for a location of a highest signal This 
location changes dynamically due to objects moving in the environment, or to motion 
between the transmitter and receiver^ as in mobile appUcations. A sliding correlator forms 
inner products - signal multiplication (mixing) followed by integration -of the received signal 
and the local code at different relative time delays. . 

One method of clock acquisition (determining the unknown delay) is to increment the 
time delay through a code length, while looking for the mner product with the largest 
absolute value. Once the delay is selected, the sign and magnitude of the inner product are 
used for the bit detection statistic. Clock tracking is implemented with a delay locked loop 
(DLL). Because the correlation is symmetric, the receiver can use the difference between a 
leading and lagging inner product to track the transmit clock. When the receiver is 
synchronized, ttie difference goes to zero. Otherwise, the difference is positive or negative 
depending on whether the timing is leading or lagging. 
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Radio Frequency Interference 

From the perspective of UWB systems, narrowband interference dominates the noise 
in larban environments. Because the UWB signal is "short in time" and "long in frequency" it 
is highly distinguishable from conventional narrowband signals which are "long in time" and 
"short in frequency". Figure 18 illustrates the power spectral density at an Alexandria, 
Virginia laboratory. The differences between these signal types are exploited to develop RFI 
extraction (radio frequency interference) algorithms to improve UWB transmissions. Figures 
19A and 19B illustrate the results of the developed RFI extraction algorithm on collected 
data. Once again KFI extraction may be performed with a radio-fi:ont end that exhibits an 
impulse response matched to a transmitted wavelet in combination with an inverted and time- 
shifted copy of the wavelet 

Figure 20 is a block diagram of a bi-phase ultra wide band transmitter 2000 that 
coimnunicates a bi-phase time-modulated UWB signal to a bi-phase time-modulated coherent 
receiver 2001, according to the present invention, .Transmitter 2000 receives data and - ■ : 
performs a source and channel encoding operation on the data in encoder 2003. In encoder 

2003 the raw source data is optionally reduced in its redundancy using conventional sovrce 

,fc.. .. , 

encoding techniques, and also performs chaniiel encoding so as to provide forward error . 
correction and other source encoding schemes such as differential encoding so as to improve 
signal performance for the data sent over the wireless commiuiication link. Output of the 
encoder 2003 is provided to a digital encoder 2005, which produces a length and digital code 
that encodes the data provided from encoder 2003 with a particular user code for an ; 
individual user or service. The length and code type may be typical codes such as those used 
in CDMA systems for example such as a Walsh-Hadammurd sequence. The output of the 
digital encoder 2005 is provided to a bi-phase wavelet selector and analog encoder 2007. The 
selector and encoder 2007 maps the respective outputs from the digital encoder 2005 into a 
particular analog encoded time-sequence of wavelets. The bi-phase wavelet selector may 
select different wavelets from candidate sets of wavelets, such as the positive and negative 
Gaussian wavelets previously discussed. . Also, higher level signaling may be used so that an 
array of signaling schemes with larger numbers of wavelets per group may be used as well. 
The analog encoder distributes in time the bi-phase wavelets previously selected in the 
-wavelet-selector. -The output-of the selectorand encoder 2007 is provided to preconditioning 
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circiiitry 2009 which can pass filters and cleans a signal prior to amplification 2010 and 
transmission by way of a transmit antenna 201 1, such as that described in U.S. Serial No. 
09/563,292, referenced above. 

Receiver 2001 receives the ultra wide band transmission signal 2013 fi-om the 
to-ansmitter2000. Energy coupled into the antenna 2013 (which may also be one of the 
antennas discussed above) is coupled into low noise ampUfier 2015 before being exposed to 
the radio firequency interference RFI extractor 2017. RFI extractor reduces the effect of 
narrow band noise prior, to performing the correlation .and detection operation. The output of 
the extractor 2017 is provided to a RAKE 2021 thatincludesn-arms. The RAKE 
receives synclw-onization inforcaation from synchronizer 2019 and provides an output to 
correlator 2025. Correlation reception is provided in correlator 2025,by correlating the . 
output of the RAKE 2021 with a bi-phase wavelet generator 2023., When the correlation 
peak is detected, .the output is provided to a detector 2027 where individual symbolsmay be 
identified and then passed to a decoder,2029 before the data is output. The RAKE 2021 
includes at least one arm per received multipath component, plus an optional search channel 
for ad^tively choosing an optbmiim set of multipath componente 

A. block diagram ofthefeaiisinitter 2000 is shown 
generate the waiyeform pf equation (36), which was. 







(n -1 




£ rf 6(r-fer) 


* 


E.^S(f-r) 


(38) 



t=0 n=0 



In this formulation, the transmit waveform is defined as the convolution of the data stream 
d(t) with the code h(t), and the underlying pulse s(t). 

The transmitter receives data fi:om data input 115. Mathematically, the binary data 
d(t) are represented by a stream of equispaced impulses, one per data bit, indexed by k. 
Figure 23 is an example for the data [1, 0, 1, 1, 0, 1, 0], as a stream of positive and 
negativegoing impulses,oneperdata bit, where the mapping {0,1 > - '{-1,1 } has been 
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In the present embodiment, there are two conditions placed on the data. The JBrst 
condition is that liie data is pre-whitened, or scrambled so as to be uncorrelated. This means 
that the data has been processed such that its spectrum is nominally flat (i.e, white).. The 
reason for applying this constraint is that, by the convolution theorem, the spectrum of the 
transmit signal (38) is the product of the spectroms of the pulse S(o)), the code H(o)), and the 
data D(co). That is, - ; , . . 

X((o) = D(ca)H(6))S(co). . (39) 

Since the code and the pulse are both genbrated by the transmitter 2000 such that 
H(a)) and S(a)) are nominally flat over the bandwidth of the system, the spectrum of the 
output will resemble the spectrum of the data. That is; if the spectrum of the data is white 
over some interval, then the output will be white over that interval. Consider that if the data 
were constant, say all ones, then d(t) would be a train of unit impulses periodic, resulting 
in line spectra at fire<5[uency bins spaced by j^=//r^, all the' transmit energy would be: 
concentrated at multiples of^, and the outcome would be interference with any narrowband 
user at those frequeiicies. 

Referring to Figure 21, whitening encoder 1 17 applies this data scrambling operation 
to the data from data input 115, It also can apply forward error correction coding (FEC), such 
as combinations of interleaving, Reed-Solomon block codes, and corivolutional codes. ^Ma^y 
books are available on the topic of FEC, including "Error Control Coding: Fundamentals and 
Applications," S. Lin, and D. Costello, Jr., Prentice-Hall, 1983, ISBN 0-1 3-283796-X and 
"Digital Communications," B. Sklar, Prentice-Hall, 1988, ISBN 0-13-211939-0, the entire 
contents of both of which being incorporated herein by reference. 

The second condition is that the data is differentially encoded by encoder 119. The 
reason for this constraint is that the transmit waveform may be arbitrarily inverted by the 
environment. The result is that the receiver cannot tell if a non-inverted wavelet or an 
inverted wavelet was transmitted, but it can tell if two wavelets are alike or opposite. 
Differential encoding allows the receiver to recover the data due to the association of adjacent 
pulses. By employing differential encoding of the data prior to transmission, the phase 
information as well as pulse position is available (two degrees of freedom) to create pulse 
codes. 

in the present embodiment the data-are transmitted by bi-phase modulation of codes - - 
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rather than modulation of a carrier. Code generator 111 generates a cyclical stream of 
pseudo-random bits representing the digital code. Each time the cycle repeats, synch signal 
112 triggers differential encoder 119 so that alignment of the data modulation on line 120 can 
occur. Exclusive OR gate 1 14 modulates the digital code on 113 to produce the modulated 
code sequence on line 121 . Load port 13 1 allows a different seed variable to be input for 
generating user specific codes. 

Figure 22 gives an alternative block diagram of a circuit cap able of performing the 
modulation. These circuitsproducethedatamodulatedcode, independent of tiie pulse 
waveform. That is 



J2 d^b(_t-kT^ 



k=0 



\ n-0 

jk=o 71=0 : 

d^h^ 6{-l,l} 



(40) 



which says that for each bit, <4 of the data stream, a pulse code h(t) is generated, and the . 
entire code is then multiplied by t/^ The effect is to either invert, or not invert, the code h(t) 
depending on whether df,v/^s a -1 or 1 respectively. Much of the code generation and 
modulation is processed digitally and could be implemented in an ASIC or in a software- 
based process, implemented on a CPU. Li these circuits modulo 2 addition (exclusive nor) 
replaces traditional multiplication, and {1,-1} . are mapped to {1,0} . Figure 23 illustrates a 
data stream with time separation Tc (or Tn) between code symbols. 

The coefficients A„ of the digital code are binary sequences of I's and O's occurring at 
times T„ relative to the start of the code. A sample 7 length code is shown in Figure 24. In 
this case the coefficients are equispaced, say seconds apart, thus T„=^nTp. Figure 25 
illustrates the data modulated code that results jfrom applying equation (40) to the data and 
code of Figure 23 and 24. 

Referring to flie block diagram in Figure 22, and Equation (40), the coefficients of the 
code are-stored in memory 40 and addressed bycounter 30.* The counter 30 generates the 
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code index n, and counts from 0 to K-J, the length of the code following clock pulses 2. The 
counter 30 is incremented once for each coefficient of the code, at intervals of r„ seconds. . 
Following each increment of counter 30 the corresponding coefficient is emitted from the 
memory to line 13; 

In Equation (40), one code word is applied to each data bit. These code words are .. 
synchronized by parallel to serial register 10 and word counter 42. When counter 30 . 
completes the count for a single code word it asserts line 41 which signals register 10 to 
output one bit. When line 41 is asserted it also signals word counter 42 to advanced the count 
ofdata bits shifted out. This counter is programmed to count to JV^, the width, in bits of a data 
word (whitened and differentially encoded). When the counter has been advanced N, times, it 
asserts line 12 which signals register 10 to load another data word. It is also possible to 
compute the code coefficients on the fly, for example, with Khear feedback shift registers. 

Referring to Figure 21 agam, the coefficients of the code and the bits of the data are 
presented to exclusive or (XOR) gate 114, which produces y(t), the code modulated data, that 
is presented to the pulse forming network on Une 121. Switch 10?, responds to the 
modulated code from line 121 to selectively output a positive (non-inverted) or negative 
(inverted) wavelet onto 108. Positive wavelet generator 103, and negative wavelet generator 

104 produce a wavelet in response to an xmit clock signal 102 and provide outputs on lines 

105 and 106 respectively. The shape . of the wavelet is selected by.eHternal control logic via 
line 132. 

Circuits for generating short pulses include: avalanche transistors; step recovery 
diodes (SRD) in comb filter circuits; and high speed discrete logic and transistors. The 
present embodimrait of the invention generates short pulses using circuits built from discrete 
logic gates and passive delay lines. Figure 26 shows a simphfied diagram of a differential 
ECL implementation that generates a wavelet approximating the first derivative of a 
Gaussian, arid Figure 27 shows a timing diagram that corresponds with Figure 26. 

Figure 26 shows a differential ECL implementation of a wavelet generation circuit A 
clock 300 provides clock pulses on lines 302 and 303 to buffer 304 and inverting buffer 306. 
Respective buffers 304 and 306 pass the clock pulses through a delay line 3 1 0 and 308 
respectively. Delay line 308 has a longer delay effect (X)' than that of line 310. Outputs from 
the delay lines are provided on-lines-31-2 and 3-14-to-an AND -gate 3.16. -The output-of-the 
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AND gate is provided on lines 318 to a second set of a buffer 320 and inverting buffer 322 to 
yet another set of delay lines 324 having the same delay (optionally) as delay lines 3 10 and 
308. Each of the respective outputs from the delay lines are spUt so as to provide a non- 
inverted and inverted version along with its counterpart through buffers 332. 334 and 336. 
Outputs from the respective buffers are provided to summation circuits 348 and 350 by way 
of lines 340, 342, 129, and 346. 

Each of the lines 340, 342, 129 and 346 provide a different component of either a 
positive going or negative going half of an individual piilse such as pulse 360 shown in 
Figure 27. Outputs from the summing-circuits 348 and 3.50.are provided oa lines 352 and 
354 respectively to a switch 356. Controlling circuit 358 provides a switching operation 
which switches between the different outputs of the summation circuits 348 and 350 so that a 
bi-phase waveform of a predetermined phase "0" is provided when the switch 356 is in a first 
setting, and then an opposite phase by-phase wavelet is provided when the switch is thrown 
in the opposite situation "1". Figure 28 corresponds to Figure 26 and thus items 700, 702, 
704. 706, 710, 71 1, 712, 714, 716, 107, 726, 722, 720, 724, 728, 734. 748. 750, 752, 756, 
758, 759, 760, 762, 777, 776, 774, 772, 770, 768, 766, 764, 778, 780, 781, 782, 786, 784 and 
788 correspond with similar structures shown in Figure 26. However, as can be seen, four 
channels are implemented and included with a shape selector line 739 that is used to switch 
between different input signals by way of switches 736, 73.8,and. 737. Con^^^ 
switches in this way allows for use of. different pulse shapes, and tiius allows for multi-phase 
signaling or M-ary signaling. 

Figure 29A shows a timing diagram for Figure 28 with the switches selected to 
produce the second derivative of a Gaussian. Syntch 784 applies th^ data modulated code on 
786 to select the polarity, of the transmitted wavelet. . Switches 736, 73.8, and 737 CPig^^ 28) 
are driven to select the zero, first, or second derivative of a Gaussian. In the block diagram of 
Figure 28, signal 2 is delayed by different line lengths into ports 104 and ,105 of AND gate 
106. The timing diagrams shown in Figures 27 and 29A show idealized waveforms for 
clarity. The actual rise and fall times of the devices, however, produce the. "filtered" output 
waveforms shown. Typically, the transmitter and receiver wavelet functions are not identical. 
Mstead, the shape of the wavelet used m the receiver is typically the derivative or Hilbert 
traiSYdnn 'of the sh^e used in the fransroitter. .- - — 
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A feature to the present invention is the ability to concatenate codes and allow 
implementations of the two codes in different technology. Referring to Figure 21, analog 
code generator 109 is implemented with wide bandwidth microwave components, which do 
not have the limitations of semiconductor technologies, although semiconductor 
embodiments may be employed as well. Therefore, the transmitter according to the present 
invention can generate codes composed of both digital and analog parts. The digital, h/t), 
and analog, h/t), codes are given by 



(41) 



The effect on the formulation of equation (40) is to replace h(t) with the concatenated code 
- hii)yhp)*hp) . 

(42) 



( 



m =0 

= y) ^ S(f~r -kT ) 



The system can be Operated with either digital only or analog only codes. The purpose of the 
analog code is to generate waveforms whose pulses occur faster than can be conveniently 
processed digitally. A replica of the analog code replaces each pulse of flie digitally • 
generated code on a fine time iscale. Good codes for the analog section have low 
autocorrelation sideiobes, like Barker codes. The reason for this is that the sidelobe structure 
of the concatenated cbde will contain all combinations of the main and side lobes of the 
component codes. As an altemative, the analog code is not required if circuitry is used that 
can produce the wavelets directly from a digital code. Figure 29B shows such a circuit. 

Figure 29B is a block diagram of an exemplary direct pulse forming integrated circuit 
2900. One embodimeiit of the integrated circuit is CMOS. The pulse forming integrated 
circuit 2900, produces apiecewise continuous output, wavefomi at a predetermined multiple, 
or fraction, of a clock pulse rate, bata is input to the integrated circuit and provided to .an 
inversion control circuit 2902 that is contained therein: -The inversion-control circuit-2902 
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maybe implemented as a discrete logic gate. A iiser specific code sequence of N code chips 
is input to a "code inpuf ' pin. The N code chips are buffered in a register 2901 , and clocked 
out of the register 2901 at a rate proportional to' (a multiple or firaction oO the clock rate. In 
one embodiment, a preselectable number of code chips are applied against the data (i.e., to set 
a predetermined nimiber of data bits to wavelets). 

Both the data and the output fi:om the register 2901 are applied to an inversion control 
device 2902, which either inverts the code sequence if the data bit is in a first logic state, or 
passes the code sequence if the data bit is in a second logic state, When multilevel wavelets 
are used (e.g., wavelets that are taken from a set of N, where N is greater than 2), data from 
adjacent bits may be used to select which wavelets are transmitted. In the present 
embodiment, the code sequence (whether taverted or non-inverted) are applied to a piecewise 
continuous wavelet generator 2903, which produces a wavelet usiug edges of logic transitions 
in logic circuitry to produce wavelets corresponding to logic level pulses provided by the 
inversion control circuit 2902. Beicausei the implementation of the present embodiment 
operates iii a power spectral density restricted environment!, the low CMOS voltage levels of 
the output pin 2904 are able to be fed directly to the antenna 2905 . 

Figure 30 shows a simplified block level diagram of a circuit for generating an analog 
code. The analog code generator of Figure 30 includes an input 100 that is passed to a 1:4 
sputter 1002 which provides four separate lines 1004, 1006^ 1008 and 1010 to the combiners 
1016 and 1020 as shown. The output of the combiner 1040 provides three pulses as shown in 
Figure 31, while the output of combiner 1020 provides on line 1 012 a single pulse. - The non- 
inverting and inverting input of summation circuit 1060 combines the respective signals and 
provides a composite signal on hne 1080 four pulses, where the third pulse is ah inverted 
pulse as shown in Figure 3 1 . 

Figure 31 shows the timing diagram associated with Figure 30. The digitally 
modulated code of wavelet pulses from signal 1000 are input to spUtter 1002. The present 
implementation employs passive power splitters, alternatives depending on cost, size, and 
power, include resistive dividers and active networks. The line lengths Li to L4 on 1004 thru 
1010 at the outputs of the power splitter are selected to delay the pulses in time. In order to 
generate the delays T„ in (b) of the figure, the required line lengths are 

" - - - - ■ - --i;; =7z^£;.J^ 72 =i;"^~- ~ . _ - - - 
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where 8^ is the propagation velocity in the media and delays of multiples of were required. 
In general, the delays are not restricted to be common multiples. All the pulses in time slots 
that are not inverted are sunraied together in power combiner 1016, and all pulses in time 
slots that are to be inverted are sunoLpaed together in power combiner 1020. The pulses to be 
inverted are subtracted from the non-inverted set by hybrid 1060, .and the difference is output 
on.signal line 1080. 

Referring to Figure 21 again, prior to final amphfication and transmission, the signal . 
may be bandpass filtered by filter 1 22, to suppress energy in frequency bands out of the 
operational band of the iieceiver. The output signal can also be notched filtered by filters 124 
to remove energy, from other narrowband signals as appropriate; Another strategy to create . ; . 
notches in the output spectrum is to configure the codes h(t) such that the xmdesirable 
frequencies are attenuated in the.pulse code p(0=s(i) ^h(t)j Amplifier 126 drives anteima 128 
to broadcast the sequence of wavelets. 

Figure 32 shows an embodiment of a programmable dispersiye-analdg-code using 
couplers and a lattice structure that allows the transmission lines to be implemented on a . 
printed circuit board. The line lengths follow a binary length formula to mimmize line / i u . 
lengths, • • . ^ • - ' ' • 

iFigure 33 shows an embodiment of a programmable dispersive-analog-code jising , . 
inverting amplifiers instead of a hybrid co,upler to obtain programmable polarity. 

Figure 34 shows an embodhnent of a programmable dispersive-analog-code using a 
tapped transmission line and an active network suitable for integration in a. monolithic 
integrated circuit. . ■ . 

Figure 35 shows an embodiment for switching a common antenna between the 
transmitter and the receiver, for a transceiver embodiment in which a same dispersive analog 
code hardware mechanism 924 is shared, even when the dispersive analog code construction 
is directional. This feature is helpfiil when ampUfiers are buried in the structure of the * - 
programmable dispersive-analog-code. 

Now turning to the receiver section, the receiver implements a sliding correlator delay 
locked loop specialized to accommodate short pulse waveforms, as illustrated in the two , 
receiver embodiments shown in.the block level diagram of Figure 36 and Figure 37. The 
difference-between the two is-where-the analog-code is-inserted. -In-Figure-36j the analog 
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code affects the wavelet sequence going into the "LO" Of the mixer/multipli^ In 
Figure 37 the analog.code is used as a compressive matched filter. Whereas the analog code 
in the transmitter spreads a single pulse to a sequence of pulses, the receive analog code does 
the reverse, and compresses the sequence of pulses back mto a single pulse. 

The receiver has two main operating modes (1) acquisition and (2) tracking and 
detection. Below is a description of the sliding coirelator DLi: implemented in the present 
system. 

Figure 36 shows block diagram of a receiver architecture ernployed in the present 
invention. This receiver may be included in a single unit with the transmitter of Figure 21 for 
example, to implement a transceive fonction. A received sighal is received through a planar 
antemia 200 as shown. The antenna may be of the type described in U.S. Patent AppUcation 
Serial No. 09/563,292, discussed above.. Energy from the antenna 200 is provided to a low 
noise amplifier 201 which receives an adjustment signal &6m an automatic gain control ' ' 
(AGC) line 202 from acquisition tracking detection KFI, AGC and control circuit 234 as ' 
shown. ThesignalfromtheampUfier201isprovidedtoaRFI extraction circxiit203 that 
removes narrow band interference from the pass band of the receiver. This interference may 
be naiTow band interference such as ceUular telephone transmissions, wireless 

communication systems within an ofBce or home environment or the hke. The signal is theii 
provided to splitter 205 by way of line 204. The sphtter generates separate portions of the ' 
signal after the RFI extraction circuit 203, where one path for the received sigiial is provided 

on line 206 through diode 209 and line 207 which is shunted with capacitor 208. This signal' ' 
serves as an RF-AGC line that is digitized with A/D converter 236 before being provided to 
the acquisition tracking RFI AGC and control circuit 234. The control circuit 234 identifies a 
magnitude of the received signal and other temporal or statistical characteristics associated 
with the signal in order to adjust a front end gain of the LNA 201 by way of line 202. 

The separate delay lines 210, 21 1, 212 and associated mixers 213-215 in Hnes 219- 
221 by way of splitter 259, correspond with delay lines 310-312 and mixtures 320, 392 and 
390 as shown in Figure 38, which will be described below. Outputs from the respective 
mixers 213-215 are provided to amplifiers 216-218 that provide signals on lines 223-225 to 
integrate and dump circuits 226-228. The integrate and dump circuits 226-228 receive on 
control line 260 a timing signal thiough integrate andduiiip tirliing circuit 229 Wchrecei^es '" 
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a control signal by way of sync load code length N digital code mechanism 245 as shown. 
Outputs of the integrate and dump circuits are digitized with A/D converters 230-232 and 
provided to the acquisition tracking detection RFI and AGC control circuit 234 for detection 
of the different symbols that were sent across the wireless UWB channel. The acquisition . 
tracking detection RFI and AGC control circuit 234 provides an output port for the detected 
data which is then differentially decoded in decoder 237 and subsequently processed with 
data whitening FEC decoder 238 in I/O circuit 239 and then output as output data 240, 

A control feature of the controller 234 also includes output control lines that adjust an 
amount of phase delay on phase delay circuits 241, 262 and 280 in addition to providing an 
output \yavefonn used to trigger when wavelets are generated in each arm of the RAKE amis 
with respective wavelet code generators 282 and 264. Moreover, the receiver in Figure 36 
includes two arms of a RAKE receiver although the arm fed by delay line 270 implements a 
searching chaimel. The arm with input.pprt on line 281 that feeds a wavelet code generator 
282 that provides an output to an integrate A/D and dump timing circuit 284 by way of liiie 
283, which in turn provides an input on line 286 to. an integrate and dump circuit 289. The 
output of the integrate and dump circuit 289 provides a signal which is digitized in A/D 
converter 287 which also receives a sampling input on line 285 as showri so as to provide 
feedback on line 288 to the acquisition tracking detection RFI AGC and control circuit 234. 
Similarly, the integrate A/D; aad dump timing circuit 284 also provides an input to the 
controller 234. Generator 264, line 271, timing circuit 265, line 272, integrate and dump 
circuit 266, Une 273, A/D converter 267. and line 274 provide a similar function for the 
second anri in the RAKE although it may be uised as a search channel. 

Output from the wavelet code generator 282 (for example) is provided to a mixer 294 
by way of line 293, which mixes a signal from the splitter 205 by way of line 297 and delay 
line 296 and line 295 as shown. In this way, the wavelet generator output may be mixed with 
a delayed version of the signal received through the anterma 200 where the amount of delay is 
affected by the delay hne 296 and phase delay 280 under the control of the controller 234. 
Consequently, the output of the mixer 294 on line 292 is provided to ampUfier 291 for 
providing the signal to the integrate and dump circuit 289 by way of line 290. Similarly, the 
signal for the second ami of fbe RAKE is provided .from the splitter 205 through line 298, 
delay line -270," mixer 269, line-275 and amplifier-268: ■ A clock"235'provides timing"to the 
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controller 234. 

The main receiver wavelet code generator receives a clock signal from the controUer 
234 and also receives by way of line 243 a load code for the length N digital code that is also 
used at the transmitter. The code is provided through gate 246 to provide a control signal 
switch 255 for selecting either a positive wavelet or negative wavelet through generators 251 
and line 254 or 252 and 253 as shown. A sync signal Hne 244 is provided from the code 
circuit 245 to the integrate and dump timing circuit 229. The main receiver wavelet code 
generator 242 selects siinilar wavelet codes as was done in the transmitter of Figure 21, 
which then is forther modified by way of the analog code circuit 257 and load Une 258 as w^ 
the case wilh the transmitter. 

The receiver anbodiment of Figure 37 is like that of Figure 36 with a difference being 
that the analog code is appUed immediately after the RFI extraction operation so as to 
implement a compressive matched filter. In the embodiment of Figure 36 the analog code ■ 
effects the wavelet sequence input to the "LO port" of a mixer/multipUer correlators. 

Figure 38 is a more detailed blpck level diagram of the delay locked ioop (DLL) 
circuit snployed in the receiver of the pres&3.t system. After amplification, filtering, and 
optional RFI extraction, the received signal is input to the DLL on line 300. Splitter 400 
separates the received signal into three copies, which are each delayed a different amount. 
Line lengths of L+Y, L-Y, and L are used, to form lead, lag and on-time signals for the DLL. 
These hne length differences lead to time delays that, during acquisition, are selected to place 
the on-time signal at the maximum of the pulse code autocorrelation function; and the lead 
and lag terms symmetricaJly before and after it What might be referred to as the "local 
oscillator" is, in this gase, the pode of receive wavelets on line lOr. Unique to the present 
UWB high-speed communications system, this signal is different from the transmit waveform 
to account for the transmission ejects of the antennas. It is generated similarly to the 
transmit system, except the data line is driven to a logic low state. To improve noise 
discrimination, bandpass and notch filtering consistent with any applied by the transmitter 
can also be applied to signal lOr. The effect is to improve the match of the iaiter. Sunilar to 
the received signal, the local code on lOr is spht into three copies by splitter 402, however, 
here the Une lengths and path delays are kept identical to the mixers 320, 390, and 392. The 
reason for this is-to allow the lead, lag, and- ontime inner products fbrnied^by thrimxas and "" 
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gated integrators to all operate with the same control signals. 

The acquisition process amounts to finding the time delay that maximizes the inner 
product of the ontime signal and the local code. Received signal 300 is delayed through 312, 
the ontime delay, and input to the RF port of mixer 390, while the local code is applied to the 
LO port of .the mixer. The resulting product is the on-time IF signal input to gated integrator 
380. Integrate control signal 403 to the integrator is synchronized by controller 500 such that 
the integration begins when the local code airives at the integrator input. When the local 
code eads, controller 500 issues an encode command to analog to digital converter 370 on 
coptrol line 404. This completes the formation of the inner product, whose value is now 
present on digital lines 405. The dump signal to integrator 380 is activated by controUer 500; 
clearing the integrated value and preparing the integrator for the next inner product. The 
gated integrators may be constructed usin^ a piiig-pong technique to allow continuous time 
gated integration. . , ' . 

Figure 39 is a block diagram showing an implementation of a continuous time 
integrator. The digitized value of the onetime inner product is input tb controller 500 (Figure 
38) on line 405 (Figure 38). At. the beginning of the acquisition process, the controller 500 
stores this value. The controUer SOO then issues an advance comihand to phase delay circuit 
520, and increments its count of the number of advances that have been applied. It also stores 
the number of advances that correspond to the inner product just collected. 

The effect of delay circuit 520 (520a and 520b) is to shde, in time, the local code 

relative tp the received signal. • . . • 

Figure 40 and Figure 41 give block level diagrams of circtiits capable of sUding the 
clock. The circuit of Figure 40 operates by increasing or decreasing the fi-equency of lie 
reference oscillator a short time in order to slide the phase of the clock. Figure 41 operates by 
directly programming a delay term.- Both change the start time of the codes generated by 
circuits implementing Figure 22. Controller 500 continues to advanbb the phase and collect 
inner products, and their associated advance counts, for the on-time term. Each inner product 
formed is compared against the last stored. If it is greater, it replaces it, and its advance count 
is noted. When the total amount of time the local code has been slid equals the duration of a 
single code, it can be said the code wheel hias been turned. After some number of turns of the 
code wheel, the acquisition process is halted;- The unknovm phase b~e^ 
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and receiver oscillators and codes is taken to be the delay of the maximum on-time inner 
product found. At fliis point the system switches to a tracldng and. detection mode. 

Referring again to Figure 38, lead and lag inner products, similar to the ontime term, 
are formed by delays 3 1 0 and 3 1 1 , and mixers 320 and 392 respectively. Inte^te and dump 
circuits 330 and 333 complete the integration of these terms. These are synchronized with 
the local code by controller 500 in the same manner as the ontime term. After tiie iimer 
products have been formed, circuits 340 and 342 take their absolute value. 

The difference of these terms is formed by summer 350, and is digitized by analog to 
digital convert 360 on encode cominand 407 from the controller. The timing of the encode 
command is such that the difference of the lead and lag inner products has had sufficient time 
to propagate through to the A/D. 

The lead and lag terms are formed at symmetric time delays before and after the 
ontime term. Because the correlation function is also synunetric, these values will be equal 
when the local code is synchronized with the received signal. If the controUer detects a non- 
zero value, it will advance or retard the phase iri order to zero the error. As a way of 
improving the signal to noise ratio of the error term, many of these may be summed together 
before making an advance or retard decision. 

Detection is performed by a window cornpaiison on the.ontime inner product. Values 
greater than zero map to a one, those less than zero map to a zerO; -An erasure zone may be 
added as well. The detected data is differentiaUy decoded, whitening decoded, and forward 
error corrected. 

Referring to Figure 36, a "search" channel, shown as elements 262 through 270 also 
referred to as the second RAKE arm, is used to continually scan for multipath signals which 
may be sti^onger thaii the one (or several) being used. In the event that a stironger correlation 
peak is found by 234, then the main channel, or an auxiliary RAKE channel, can be moved to 
track the larger peak via adjustment of phase delay 241 or 280. This operation allows the 
system to operate in dynamic multipath conditions. 

The first RAKE channel, shown as elements 280 through 297 is used to track the 
second strongest signal so that ithe next strongest correlation can be added to the main channel 
signal. This summation is the first term in a time domaiii RAKE "filter that takes advantage of " 
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multipath to improve the BERperfoimance. Although Figure 36 shows only one RAKE 
channel, and one search channel, both may be used as RAKE channels, or even a greater 
number of RAKE channels may be included to handle differing number of multipath signals 
(one RAKE channel per multipath signal). 

A conventional RAKE receiver is described on pages 151 and 152 of "Wireless and 
Personal Communication Systems", V. G^g., and Wilk^, Prentice-Hall, 1996, ISBN 0- 
13234626-5, the entire contents of whichbeirig incorporated herein by reference. The RAKE 
receiver is capable .of resolving into separately fading channels and cross-correlating the 
received signal with multiple time-shifted versions of the transmitted signal. In this way, the 
respective signals received through the different arms of the RAKE receive may be 
combined with a diversity combiner to provide a single output " 

Figure 42 is a graph showing amphtude versus time for a signal output of a correlator 
ofthe receiver in Figure 36. The conrelator is formed in the control circuit 234. As can be 
seen, the correlation peak is very narrow in time, thus providing a significant indicator for 
when correlatipn has in fact been obtained. 

Figures 22 through 24 describe different embodiments for pro viding a jittered clock 
signal previously discussed. 

Multipath in most commimication systems, narrowbaid or other types of ultra wide 
band communications systems causes a loss of performance geixerally. The problem With 

such systems is thatthere exists many resolvable path-links be^een the cairier 
receiver and when signal energy that traverses the differait paths faUs on top of one another 
for time-continuous signals, then the signals add out of phase sometimes. This can be seen 
for example in comparingFigures 46 and 47. Figure 46 shoWs a time-domain signal with a 
pulse-by-pulse discrete time modulated signal for the present UWB system As can be seen, 
a pulse received from one path (path- 1), will have a different^ time of reception (and perhaps a 
different orientation) than that of path-2, seen to be an invertrag path. Nonetheless, due to ie" ' 
time-modulated nature ofthe UWB wavelet signaling in the present invention, it is possible 
to resolve the two different paths and once resolved, it can be seen that the energy in the 
different paths correlate with one another and thus using a RAKE, it is possible to overlap. the_ ... 
energies from the different paths so that the energy can be added coherently, thus improving 
-signal -reeeption performance." — " ' ' " " 
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Figure 47, on the other hand, shows a problem with conventional signaling scheraes 
that use narrower band signals having time-continuous signals (more than one of a carrier). 
As can be seen, the two traces in Figure 47 merely show different instances of typical fades 
experienced in a communication channel with a conventional narrow band system, where 
extremely deep fades in signal reception, occur (such as.near 300 MHZ). In such deep fades 
signal performances falls off dramatically. As a consequence, the probability of bit error rate 
increases dramatically and the quality of the channel degrades. For instance, ia a cellular 
telephone type system during a signal fade the signal may be lost and the telephone 
conversation may be terminated as a result of this fade. 

One technique for pyercoming this problemis to increase the signal level of the 
conventional transrnission system. However, this has a greater effect on adjacent channel 
interference and disturbing communications with other users in other systems. Thus, a 
feature of the present inyention is that multipath is actually used to some benefit in an indoor 
environment such as an office environment where the multiple signal paths may be resolved 
and thus combined coherently with the direct comniunication path so that a magnification, or 
an addition, of the signal energy from the other multipaths may be used to actually enhance 
the received signal. , • 

Figure 48 show^s how the transceiver functions of the present invention (the features 
shown in both the previously shown transmitter and receiver) may be incorporated into a 
"radio ASIC", where "ASIC" stands for Applications Specific Integrated Circuit. The radio 
ASIC performs a radio transport function for interfacing with different applications as part of 
a stacked protocpl architecture. This radio ASIC perfomis the signal creation, transmission 
and recqjtion functions as a communication service to applications that send data to it, or 
receive data &om it - much like a wired lO port . For example, a particular application 5 100, 
may be a video signal firom a camera in an office environment and provides a data stream to 
the radio ASIC by way of a home application program interface (APT) 5101. The home API ' 
5101 would receive the data and format the data for use by the next component in the 
communication protocol stack, which in this instance would be Microsoft's Universal Plug 'n 
Play (UPnP) or Sim. Microsystem's JINI application 5102. These particular features would 
format the data by way of the home API 5101 from the application 5100 so as to provide an 
input data stream- for use-by the radio ASIC: The- data wili then be serviced and'formatted by ' 
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a media access control (MAC) component as well as the physical layer for traasforming the 
data into a signal antenna as shown. 

In this vein, the radio ASIC may be viewed as the base of a protocol stack similar to 
aa OSI protocol stack. In this way, the radio ASIC may serve as the basis for different 
physical layers to extend short range communications, but allow the radio to provide a 
wireless communication function for any one of a variety of apjpliances, ThuSj the radio 
ASIC may be used to route information from appliances such as refrigerators, power nieters 
or the like from households, or even digital appliances such as computers or wireless' 
telephony systems in an office environment so that when appliances are to be distributed 
throughout the house, there is no need to intercoimect the different appliances with mres. 

: An example of this wireless integration is shown in Figure 49, Figure 49 shows how 
different appliances, such as games, home automation aad security functions, aiidio devices 
such as radios, whole house audio, voice apphcations such as telephony or teleconference, 
Internet applications or video applications such as DVD ajpplications may be employed 
wifliin the hornes. Each of these different devices may include an intercbimection either by 
way of wired technolpgiy or using a radio ASIC according to the preseilf inveiiiion. A ' 
residential gateway 5200 also includes a transceiver that includes a radio ASIC according to 
the present invention that receives and fuses information according to the present iavention 
and provides the concentrated data to external sources by way of cable connections, digital : 
subscriber lines, or even wireless microwave links, for example. In this way, an inexpensive 
wireless infrastructure within a home or office is created to provide a mechanism for routing 
distributed data between appliances or extemaliy. 

While Figure 52 illustrated a home or office environment, the present invention, 
because it can be implemented on relatively small devices such as application specific 
integrated circuits, may also be included in vehicles, or on hand-held devices such as palm 
computing devices, for example. / ■ 

The radio ASIC may also be used for raaging application sin addition to the imaging 
(for vehicle or hand-held applications). In ranging applications the radio may be used to 
determine the distance from the particular transceiver, by observing the rate and position of 
return of reflections from a particular object. As a consequence, the radio ASIC according to 
the present-invention-may be incorporated as part'of a home s6cufi1y system"s6 as to provide ' 
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a ranging sensor for intruder detection and observation. 

Furthennore, the radio ASIC may be incoiporated into vehicles or in fixed structures 
that are approached by.vehicles so as to trigger audible or visual alarms or take corrective 
action if it appears as though that a moving object becomes dangerously close to another 
object. 

The radio ASIG may also.be employed in test equipment for uses in antemia testing or 
even channel sounding for low inexpensive approaches for determining the adeqtiateness of 
UWB in bptii antenna testing and in applicability for other communication scenarios. In 
commimication systems, the radio ASIC may incorporate it into wireless security systems, 
v^ireless factory settings for process control, for example, wireless public branch exchanges ^ 
for a variety of different telephone uses or wireless local loop applications so as to provide a 
telephony interface to the public switched telephone network, for example. 

The use of the radio ASIG may also be employed as a wireless substitute for different 
high speed interfaces. For example, liie radio ASIC may be usisd as an interface for a local 
area network such as a lOQ BaseT, firewire (IEEE 1394), universal serial bus, or the like. 
Furthermore, the radio ASIC may provide a wireless link so as to facilitate communications 
between a digital video recorder, video camera, DVD, MP3 player, general purpose computer 
or the like. In this way, the radios provide a simple convenient mechanism for connecting to 
nearby devices as well as the internet. v,, . : 

Fiorthermore, the present radio ASIC may be included as part of UWB WPAN that 
extends home phone network association (home PNA), home plug (which operates over 
power lines for 1 0 MBIT per second) and 1 0 or 1 00 BaseT Ethernet networks. - The jpresent 
inventors have recognized that limitations with conventional systems, such as computers, 
digital video recorders and the like, make it difficult and time consuming to convey 
information from the device that records the information to another device. Accordingly, the 
present radio ASIC may be used to convey information from digital still cameras (DSC), 
digital light projectors (DLP), game appUcations, voice-over IP, MPS audio applications, 
streaming video, or personal digital assistance devices, for example, so as to faciUtate file 
transfer. 

Using an ASIC UWB radio according to the present invention enables high rate wide 
band personal area networks to extend local area networks. Fuitheiinore,l[isihg* W^ 
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topology enables the use of free multimedia information sources so that additional subscriber 
fees are not required. Thus the present radio ASIC can serve as an alternative to subscription 
based services such as wireless cellular and the like. Conventional interfaces may enable the 
radio ASIC to provide a facility for digital camera to kiosk data transfer, camera to camera 
transfer, camera to printer data transfer, camera to PC data transfer or even camera to set top 
box transfer for later viewing oii a television monitor or other display device. 

The present inventors also recognized that the transceiver, erriploying a radio ASIC 
according to the present invention, need not only work with a radio system accbrdirig to the 
present inyesntion, but also in rnultiple modes of operation. For example, one embodiment of 
the present invention is to include a receiver mechanism for receiving signals transniitted 
according to the "blue tooth" specification. See, e.g., "Specification of the Blue Tooth 
System", v. l.OB, December 1, 1999, Core Specification - vol. 1, Profiles Specification ^ vol. 
2, the entire contents of which being incorporated herein by reference. To this end, the 
present invention incorporates transceivers that operate not only in a UWB mode of - 
operation, but also in other wireless communication modes so as to provide a "universal" 
radio pperation. . . 

Other embodiments of the present iavention include embedding a transceiver, or radio 
ASIC in^ a mobile computing device, such as a wireless telephone, personal digital assistant, 
. or palmtop computer. In this way, individuals using the mobile computing device may - ' 
quickly and easily convey information stored in the mobile computer device to another 
transceiver (or just a receiver). For example, the mobile communications device could 
provide a wireless access mechanism, a calender correlation mechanism (calender contents bf 
for one user being sent to the other user, perhaps for the purpose of identifying a mutually 
agreeable date or time to conduct some event), map distribution mechanism (a convenient ' 
way for a individual to explain, to another individual how to travel to a predetermined ' 
destination, such as the person's office or home), personal profile distribution mechanism 
(similar to conveying an electronic.business card information), or the like. 

In one configuration, an office environment is estabhshed with a wired network that 
includes, among other things, a wireless transceiver that cooperates with and receives 
information sent by UWB bi-phase pulses according to the present invention. In this way, 
data gathering -radios may beusedaspartof a personal areaTiietwbik: (PAN)V "When " 
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communicating information from one of the radio ASICs, the network with different data 
gathering transceivers distributed aronnd the room, or building, will rebroadcast the energy 
for reception by other devices. 

Furthermore, this communication network may intercoimect adjacent buildings, or the 
respective networks are interconnected by a wireline, perhaps a FDDI network, with different 
broadcast transceivers in the rboms. For example, suppose one room is equipped with at least 
onb wireless transceiver tha:t receives wireless transnoissions from portable radio ASICs 
within ttiat particular room or building, and sends data received by the ASIC radio through - 
the wire line to the adjacent office space, perhiaps across town, or even in a different state for 
example. When the data is received by the transceiver iq the other location, that transceiver 
rebroakcasts the energy using ultra wide band transmission according to the present invention 
for reception by other devices at that remote location. In this way, wireless "portal areas" are 
provided for conamunicating informa;tioh from one location to another. :: 

Alternatively^ in publicly located areas such as airports, for example, rather than . 
having specific telephone bays, for example, where individuals must use dedicated telephone 
systems provided by the airport's faciUties, one or a network of radio transceivers may be , . 
equipped in the airport for receiving and distributiag information to users who are using their, 
own personal conmatmication devices that transmit and receive birphase communication 
information according to the priesent invention. In this way, the present invention facilitates 
the use of UWB communications so as to avoid individuals having to go to a particular 
location to coihmunicate, but rather be in the same proximate area (even with obstructions 
therebetween), so as to remain in conmiimications with whoever the party is to whom the 

communications are directed. 

One of the advantages with using IJWB bi-phase wide band byrphase 

communications according to the present invention is that the number of multiple access 

users is far greater than that of conventional cellular technology or other multiple access 

techniques wherein a particular radio frequency spectrum is shared. For example, UWB 

. codes available for the present invention are more than 100 times longer than conventional 
spUt spectrum codes. Thus enables millions of unique addresses to be assigned to different 
individuals within a relatively small space. As a consequence, all these millions of miique 

" addresses may be used simultaneously rather than a round-robin approach or limited^access • 
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according to spread spectrum systems. 

Anotiier feature of the bi-phase modulation scheme accordujg to the present invention 
is that it adds additional security that is not the subject of eavesdropping due to the much 
larger code spaces would be required for searching and also that the signals appear to be both 
smooth in space and in time. Moreover, there are no edges to search for. 

Figure 50 illustrates a processor, system 80 1 upon which a controller and appUcation. , 
interface embodiment of the present invention may be implemented. The processor system 

801 includes a bus 802 or other communication mechanisra forcommimicatiag mformation, 
aiid a processor 803 coupled witih the bus 802 for processing the information, The processor 
S5^em 801 also includes a main memory 804, such as a random access memory (RAM) or 
other dynamic storage device (e.g., dynamic RAM (DRAM), static RAM (SRAM), and 
synchronous DRAM (SDRAM)), coupled to the bus 802 for storing infennation and 

instructions to be executed by processor 803. In addition, the main memory 804 may be used 
for storing temporary variables or other intermediate information during the execution of 
instructions by the processor 803. The processor system 801 further includes a read only 
memory (ROM) 805 or other static storage device (e.g., programmable ROM (PROM), 
erasable PROM (EPROM), and electiically erasable PROM, (EEPROM)) coupledto the.bus 

802 for storing static iiiforination and iiistnictions for the processor 803. 

- :. . The processor system 801 also includes a disk controller 80.6 cojipied tp the bus 802 
to control one or more storage devices for storing information and instructions, such as a 
magnetic hard disk 807, and a removable media drive 808 (e.g., floppy disk drive, read-only 
compact disc drive, read/write compact disc drive, compact disc jukebox, tape driye, and 
removable magneto-optical drive). The storage devices may be added to tiie processor 
system 801 using an appropriate device interface (e.g., small computer system interface 
(SCSI), integrated device electironics (IDE), enhanced-IDE (E-IDE), direct memory access 
(DMA), or ultra-DMA). " 

The processor system 801 may also include special purpose logic devices (e.g., 
appKcation specific integrated circuits (ASICs)) or configxirable logic devices (e.g., simple 
programmable logic devices (SPLDs), complex programmable logic devices (CPLDs), and 
field programmable gate arrays (FPGAs)). 

- The processor system" 80 I may also indude a display controUer-809 coupled to fhe- 
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bus 802 to control a display 810, such as a cathode ray tube (CRT), LCD display or the like 
for displaying information to a computer user. The computer system includes input devices, 
such as a keyboard 81 1 and a pointing device 812, for interacting with a computer user and 
providing information to the processor 803. The pointing device 812, for example, may be a 
mouse, a trackball, or a pointing stick for communicating direction mformation and command 
selections to the processor 803 and for controlling cursor movement on the display 8.10. In 
addition, a printer may provide printed listings of the data structures/information stored 
and/or generated by the processor system 801. 

The processor system 801 p erforms a portion or all of the processing steps of the 
invention in response to the processor 803 executing one or more sequences of one or more 
iastmctions contained ui a memory, such as the rnarn memory 804, , Such instmctions may be 
read into the main memory 804 from another computer readable medium, such as a hard disk 
807 or a removable media drive 808. One or more processors in a multi-processing 
arrangement may also be employed to execute the sequences of instructions contained in . 
main memory 804. In alternatiye embodiments, hard-wired circuitry may be used in place of 
or in combination with software instmctions. Thus, embodiments are not limited to any 
specific combination of hardware circuitry and software. 

As stated above, the processor system 801 includes at least one computer readable 
, medium or memory for holding instmctions programmed according to the teachings of the 
invention and for containing data structures, tables, records, or other data described herein. 
Examples of computer readable media are compact discs, hard disks, floppy disks, tape, 
magneto-optical disks, PROMs (EPROM, EEPROM, flash EPROM), DRAM, SRAM, 
SDRAM, or any other magnetic medimn, compact discs (e,g., CD-ROM), or any other 
optical medimn, punch cards, paper tape, or other physical medium with patterns of holes, a 
carrier wave (described below), or any other medium from which a computer can read. 

Stored on any one or on a combination of computer readable media, the present 
invention includes software for controlling the processor system 801, for driving a device or 
devices for implementing the invention, and for enabling the processor system 801 to interact 
with a human user (e.g., print production persoimel). Such software may include, but is not 
limited to, device drivers, operating systems, development tools, and applications software. 
Such computer readable media fiirther includes the computer program product of this present 
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invention for perfonning all or a portion (if processing is distributed) of the processing 
performed in implenienting the invention. 

The computer code devices of the present invention may be any interpretable or 
executable code mechanism, including but not limited to scripts, interpretable programs, 
dynamic link libraries (DLLs)^ Java classes, and complete executable programs. Moreover, 
parts of the processing of the present invention niay be distributed for better performance, 
reliability, and/or cost. 

The term "computer readable medium" as used hereiil refers to any medium that 
participates in providing instructions to the processor 803 for execution. computer 
readable medium may take many forms, including but not limited to, nori- volatile media, 
volatile media, and transmission media. Non-volatile media includes, for example, optical, 
magnetic disks, and magneto-optical disks, such as the hard disk 807 or the removable media 
drive 808. Volatile media includes dynamic memory, such as the main memory 804. 
Transmission inedia includes coaxial cables, copper wire and fiber optics, includuig the wires 
that make up the bus 802. Transmission media also may also take the forih of acoustid or 
light waves, such as those generated duriiig radio wavie and infrared data commimicationsl 
7 Various forms of computer readable media may be involved in carrying out one oi: 
more sequences of one or more instmctions to processor 803 for execution/ For example, the 
: instmctions may initially be carried on a magnetic disk of a remote computer. The remote 
Computer can load the instructions for implementing all or a portion of the present invention 
remotely iatb a dynamic memory and send ttie instructions over a telephone line using a 
modem (or other communication channel, wired or wireless)* A modem local to the 
processor system 801 may recieive the data on the telephone line and use an infraried 
transmitter to convert the datai to to infrared signal. An infrared detector coiipled to the bus 
802 can receive the data carried ia the infrared signal and place the data on the bus 802. The 
bus 802 carries the data to the main memory 804, from which the processor 803 retrieves and 
executes the iustructions. The instructions received by the main memory 804 may optionally 
be stored on storage device 807 or 808 either before or after execution by processor 803. 

The processor system 801 also includes a communication interface 813 coupled to the 
bus 802. The conomunication interface 813 provides a two-way UWB data cominunication 
coupling to a network link 814~that is connected t a personM'area He 
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(PAN) 815, or to anoliier communications network 816 such as the Internet For example, 
the UWB communication interface 813 may be a network interface card to attach to any 
packet switched UWB-enabled PAN. As another example, the communication interface 813 
may be an UWB-accessible asymmetrical digital subscriber line (ADSL) card, an integrated 
services digital network (ISDN) card or a modem to provide a data communication 
connection to a corresponding type of communications line. 

The network link 814 typically provides data communication through one or more 
networks to 9ther data devices. For example, the network link 8 14 may provide an RF ^ 
connection to another computer through a personal area network 815 (e.g., a PAN) or through 
equipment operated by a service provider, which provides communication services through a 
communications network 8 16. In preferred embodiments, the local network 814 and the 
communications network 816 preferably use electrical, electromagnetic, or optical signals 
that carry digital data streams. The signals through the various networks and the signals on 
the net\york link 814 and through the communication interface 813, which cany the digital 
data to and from the processor system 801, are exemplary forms of carrier waves transporting ■- 
the information. The processor system 801 can transmit and receive data, including program 
code, tlirough , the network(s) 815 and 816, the network liok SH and the communication 
interface 813. 

... - Kg^^e 51 is a block diagram of a transceiver embodiment according to the present 

invention. The transceiver employs an antenna 5 101 for transmitting and receiving tJWB 
signals according to the present invention. The antenna 5101 couples to a transmit/receive 
(T/R) switch 5103. When transmitting the T/R switch 5103 is controlled through a T/R 
switch control signal to connect.to a transmit arm of the transceiver (the upper path as shown, 
in Figure ,51). When receiving the T/R switch 5103 is controlled by the T/R switch line to 
couple energy from the antenna 5101 to the receive signal path, the first component of which 
is the Rx filter 5109. 

In the transmit mode of operation, the first mixing tracking arm 51 13 (MTAl) is 
enabled to operate in transmit mode. During a transmit mode of operation, the waveform to 
be transmitted is passed from a transmit Une to a transmit filter 5 1 07. The transmit filter 
5 107 is an adaptive filter that adjusts the output signal spectral energy to be transmitted. The 
output-of the transmit filter5107 is passed to a power confrol deAaci 5105 fliat receives" 
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control signals from the remote controller by way of control line UWB control as shown in 
Figure 5 1 . The power control device 5 105 adjusts the transmit power of the total energy 
being transmitted. In a typical mode of operation, the transceiver shown m Figure 51 will 
operate in a power spectral density regulated environment. Accordingly, the power control 
device 5105 will reduce the output power such that the power spectral density at any 
particular part within the band compUes with the power spectral density requirements. The 
output of the power control device 5101 is then passed through the T/R switch 5103 and 
subsequently radiated by way of antenna 5 101 to create a wireless UWB waveform according 
to the present invention. 

During the receive mode of operation, energy from the anteima 5 1 0 1 is passed 
through the T/R switch 5103 to a receive filter 5109. The receive filter 5109 is adaptive in 
that it reduces the effects of narrow band interference (referred to previously as "RFI". Once 
filtered, the rece;ived signal is passed from the received filter 5109 to an aixtomatic gain 
control (AGC) circuit 511 1 which adjusts an overall level of the signal energy before being 
subsequently processed. The control operations for the RX filter 5109 and AGC operatioii 
are provided by way of "RxF control" and "AGC control" signal lines as shown. The output 
of the AGC device 511 1 is divided and distributed to three different mixing tracking arms, 
5113, 5115, and5117. Each of the three niixing tracldng arms performs sirnilar operations 
; and may be independently controllable so that the different mixing tracking arms are able to 
detect and receive different multipath components of ihe receive signal. Accordingly, each 
mixing tracking arm 5113, 5115 and 5117 includes the following components: A 160MHz 
clock is applied to the respective mixing tracking arm 5113. Other reference signals are 
provided based on operation. A clock control signal is also input to the mixing tracking arm, 
as well as a code/phase control signal shown to a be a digital control signal and a pxilse 
forming network control bus having a predetermined number of control lihes. The mixing 
tracking arm correlates the received signal energy with a local version of the signal energy for 
subsequent detection. When operated in a receive mode, the mixing enable signal configures 
the mixing tracking arm to operate in a receive mode of operation. When operating in a 
receive mode pf operation, an analog output signal is provided to an analog-to-digital 
converter 5119 and a tracking signal is provided to a tracking analog-to-digital converter 
5121 as shown. Siniilar operations are perfonned with the~analog-to- 
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5125, 5127, and 5129 for mixing tracking arms 5115 and 5117. 

Figiire 52 shows a block diagram of mixing tracking arm 5113 of Figure 51. The 
block diagram in Figure 52 is most easily understood by referring to the corresponding signal 
waveform shown in Figures 53A-53D, Figures 54A-54D, Figures 55A-55C, Figure 56 and 
Figure 57. Referring to Figure 52, a pulse forming network 5207 produces UWB bi-phase 
pulses according to the present invention, under control of a clock controller 5209, and 
particular code provided by way of code FIFO 5211 and PFN data controller 5213, as shown. 
The clock controller 5209 receives an input signal reference at 160MHz sand a; block control 
signal. Typically an output from the clock controller 5209 is a chip clock operating at 
1 .6GHz that is apphed to both the pulse forming network 5207 and the pulse forming 
network data controller 5213. A code/phase control signal is applied to the code FIFO, which 
is unique for a particular user in which reception is attempted. The code FIFO simply 
provides data to the pulse forming network 5207 through a set of N (shown as 33) signal 
lines. The pulse forming controi network 5213 is provided with a control input-that also 
determines what subset of code is ultimately output from the pulse foriiung network 5207. A 
code clock produced by the pulse forming network 5207 is delayed by a predetermined 
amount and provided as output signals write data and write track as shown. A series of ^ 
pulses provided by the pulse formiug network 5207 are provided to mixers 5203 and 5205 as 
will be discussed below. - ^ . . % 

The incoming RF signal, as shown in Figure 52, is divided into three separate signals, 
"lead", "lag", and "main". The lead signal is applied to a negative iuput of simomer 5202. A 
"main" signal is delayed througli delay 1 by 30 picoseconds (in a preferred einbodiment, 
although other delays may be employed as well). The third input is delayed by delay 2 by 60 
picoseconds (although the input may also be delayed by a varying amoxmt) to form the "lag" : 
signal, which is applied to the positive input of the summer 5202. The summer 5202 is 
enabled by a track enable signal as shown, as is a tracking mixer 5205. A mixer enable 
control signal enables the operation of the mixer 5203. Accordingly, the lead signal is 30 
picoseconds ahead of the main signal and a lag signal is 30 picoseconds behind the main 
signal as shown in Figures 53A-55C. An output of the summer 5202 is the aggregation of the 
lag and the lead signails, and is referred to as "lag-lead". 
* Figures 54A-54D show signals ^a^^ 
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the LO waveform. As shown in Figure 54A, the LO waveform is perhaps shifted in time 
witiii the main signal. Accordingly, the output mixer 5203, as shown in Figure 54B, shows 
that an appreciable amount of energy is collected below zero volts. Similarly, the LO signal 
and error signal (lag-lead) are shown in Figure 54C and are applied to the mixer 5205. The 
output of the mixer 5205 provides a signal entitled "ERR-MIX", which is shown, in Figure 
54D. The output of the naixer 5203 is provided in an output data signal referred to as "ON- 
DATA^ .The output of the tracldng mixer 5205 is a sign^^ 

: . Figure 55A shows an event where, with a 130 picosecond peak to peak pulse width 
aiid a local oscillator signal that is too late, the energy is not equally distributed around zero 
volts, but rather has a negative DC bias term. Figure 55B shows an event where the local 
oscillator is directly in time with the RF signal so that the total energy integrates to zero. 
Figure 55C shows an event where the local oscillator is early and there is a DC shift towards 
positive voltage. 

Figure 56 shows , the mixer output when the tracking area is high, low or correct. The 
mixer output is combined with the alignment error in picoseconds shown in Figure 57. When 
there is no alignment error (showing that the error channel output is zero volts), then a . 
maximum main channel output is obtained. However, when Ihe alignment error deviates 
from zero picoseconds, the main channel output falls from the maximum available detection 
> voltage. Thus, the commxmication system performance is ^ub.rOptimal since the LO signal is 
not precisely aligned with the main RF channel. . 

Figure 57 shows that if lan alignment error is observed either above or below zero 
volts, then the PFN data controller .5213 will assert control, alternatively, by way of control . 
line "code/phase" so that the LO output of PFN 5207 (Figure 52) may be steered tp^ward 
optimum protection where the LO is precisely aligned with the main channel. 

Figinre 58 is a block diagrain showing a Ixansnnt .arcMtecture according to the present 
invention that produces piece-wise continuous UWB bi-phase transmit waveform. A code 
generation mechanism 5800 produces a code unique to a particular user and passes the code 
with data to a pizlse forming network 5801. The pulse forming network 5801 produces piece- 
wise continuous bi-phase UWB signals according to the present invention, using 
semiconductor technology. The output is then amplified through amplifier 5803 and 
transmitted-on anteima-5 804. -A common clock is input to both tiiexode-generation circuit - 
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5800 and PFN 580.1 so both devices operate in synchronization. 

As shown in Figure 59, the uppermost waveform, a digital logic signal, is provided 
showingacode 110 that is input to the PFN 5801. ThePFN5801 is constructed on an 
integrated circuit and may be in the form of ECL, CMOS, bi-CMOS, or even silicon- 
germanium. The PFN 5801 produces a pulse for each data signal. The. pulse however is 
createdusingdigitallogie"edges'V5910-5912, as shown. The lower two traces entitled 
"ECL" and modem CMOS .;also show inherent rise times with the semiconductor circuits used 
to produces these waveforms. In the case of ECL, a 330 ps rising time is observed (edge) and 
a 330 ps falling time is observed as well. The present matters are observed using modern , . 
CMOS devices in which rise and fall times of 100 ps (or times certainly less than 200 ps) are 
believed to be possible. 

The present inventors have recognized that by using advancements in technology, the 
rise and fall times of present, as well as next generation, components will continue tp be . . . ^ 
shortened. Consequently, the use of edges of semiconductor logic circuits to piece-wise 
produce aUWB signal according to the present invention, will tend to improve the bandwidth 
available for such cornmuiiications systems as the semiconductor devices continue to 
improve in time. This is shown in Figure 60, which has two spectral gr^hs that correspond 
to the slower ECL waveform of Figure 59 and the more modem CMOS logic edge as shown 
in Figure 59. The spectrum that corresponds to the slower. ECL logic has a certaiu 
predetermined bandwidth Bi, while the faster modem CMOS technology has three times the 
bandwidth. Moreover, by using discrete edges like those shown in Figure 59 (the lower two 
traces) to construct a piece-wise continuous waveform, the performance for a radio that 
. implements the present invention will tend to increase in time according to Gordon Moore's 
law. Gordon Moore's law states that integrated circuits tend to get two times faster at half the 
size every 18 months. Accordingly, by using such integrated circuits in the present invention 
to make the waveforms, it is thus possible that radio implementations according to the present 
mventions will also be two times faster at half the size every 18 months. Unlike conventional 
radios that improve performance as the log of the processing power, the present invention 
hnproves performance in a linear fashion with IC performance improvements. 

The mechanisms and processes set forth m the present description may be 
implemented using a conventional general purposemicroprocessor programmed according to- 
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the teachings in the present specification, as will be appreciated to those skilled in the 
relevant art(s). Appropriate software coding can readily be prepared by skilled programmers 
based on the teachings of the present disclosure, as will also be apparent to those skilled in 
the relevant art(s)/ ' ' 

The preseiit invention thus also includes a computer-based product which may be 
hosted on i storage medium arid include instmctions which can be used to program a 
computer to perform a process in accordance with the i)resent invention. This storage 
mibdiuiri can include, but is not limited to, 'any type of disk including floppy disks/optical 
disks, CD-ROMs, magneto-optical disks, ROMs, RAMs, EPROMs, EEPROMs, flash 
memory, magnetic or optical cards, or any type of niedia suitable for storing electronic 
instmctions, ? 

^ Obviously, niimerous mbdifications and variatioiis of the present invbnlioii are 
possible in light of the above teachings. It is therefore' to be urideristood that within the scope 
of the appended claims, the invention may be practiced bthervvase than as specifically 
described herein. ^ . 
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Claims 

1. An apparatus for Ixansmitting data comprising: 

wavelet generating means for generating a wavelet having a predefined and having 
predefined time domain and firequency domain characteristics; 

code generating means, coupled to said wavelet generating means, for generating 
groups of wavelets in accordance with a predefined code; and 

data encoding means for modifying the polarity. of said wavelet as a fimction of said 
data to be transmitted. 

2. The apparatus according to claim 1 wherein said wavelet generating means 
comprises means for generating a wavelet which includes a, Gaussian monocycle. . 

3. The apparatus according to claim 2 wherein said wavelet has a pulse width in a 
range firom about 100 to about 2000 picoseconds, . . 

4. The apparatus according to claim 3 wherein said wavelet generating means is 
adapted for generating wavelets in range a firom about 10 gigahertz to about 500 megahertz. 

5. The apparatus according to claim 2 wherein said wavelet has a pulse width of 1000 
picoseconds and frequency of 1 gigahertz.. » . 

6. A communication systCTi, comprising: 

a transmitter configured to transmit information in a series of impxilsive waveforms . 
through a wireless communications channel, said transmitter having, 

a controller configured to control an impulsive waveform shape for each impulsive 
waveform of said series of impulsive waveforms, each impulsive waveform shape being 
independratly controllable by said controller; and 

a receiver configured to receive and extract said information firom said series of 
impulsive waveforms. 

7. The-systemof Claim- 6, wherein: 
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the impulsive waveform shape for each of said series of impulsive waveforms being a . 
wavelet, said wavelet being a single, zero-mean impulsive wavefomi. 

8. The system of Claim 6, wherein: 

. said controller including a modulator configured to modulate the impulsive waveform 

shape. 

9. The system of Claim 6, wherein: . 

■ ' said controller being configured to control the ipapulsive waveform shape to represent 
more than one bit of information per impulsive waveform. 

10. The system of Claim 7, wherein: ' 

said controller being configured to control the impulsive waveform shape by 
weighting a sum of two master wavelets. 

1 1 . The system of Claim 1 0, wherein: 

said two master wavelets being orthogonal wavelets. 

12. The system of Claim 11, wherein: 

said two master wavelets including a first master wavelet and a second master 
wavelet, 

said first master wavelet being an even derivative of a Gaussian-shaped pulse, 

and 

said second master wavelet beiag an odd derivative of a Gaussian-shaped 
pulse, described mathematically by respective equations 



r being an even integer, 
s being an odd integer,", ' 
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( being time in predetermined units, and 
a being an impulse scale coefficient. 



13. The system of Claim 12, wherein: 
r and s each being 10 or less. 



14, , The system of Claim 11, wherein: 

said two master wavelets including a first master wavelet and a second master 
wavelet; 

said first master wavelet being a real part of a Rayleigh wavelet; and 
said second master wavelet being an imaginary part of said Rayleigh wavelet, said 
Rayleigh wavelet being described mathematically as • . 



15. The system of Claini 14, \yherein: 
n being less than 10. 

16. The system of Claim 11, wherein: . . 

said two master orthogonal wavelets including a fitst master wavelet and a second 
master wavelet; 

said first master wavelet being a derivative of a Gaussian-shaped pulse; and 
said second master wavelets being a Hilbert transform of said derivative of said 
Gaussian-shaped pulse. 



17; The system-of Claim 10, wherein: 
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said controller being conjSgured to apply weights to said two master wavelets, said 
weights being in an inclusive range of —1 through +1 . 

18. The system of Claim 6, wherein said controller further comprising: 
a coding mechanism configured to fomi a coded sequence of modulated wavelets 
comprised of a predetermined number of said series of impulsive waveforms, said 
predetermined number being in an inclusive range of 1 through N2, said coded sequence of 
modulated wavelets being transmitted as a group of modulated wavelets so as to convey a 
subset of said information. 

5 : 19. The system of Claim 18, wherein: 
said coding mechanism being configured to arrange said coded sequence of 
modulated wavelets as one of a set of candidate coded sequences such that said subset of said 
information being transmitted in at least one of said candidate coded sequences. 

20. The system of Claim 6, wherein: . . . 

said receiver including at least one of a delay locked loop and a phase locked loop 
configured to track a position of the series of impulsive waveforms during signal reception. 

21. The system of Claim 6,. wherein: . . 
said receiver including, 

a tapped transmission line having a predetermined number of taps Separated by 
discrete distance intervals, and 

a summing network configured to add energy coupled into respective of said 
taps and output a composite signal. 

22. The system of Claim 21, wherein: 

said summing network including an amplifier for each of said taps, each amphfier 
having a gain set to provide an amplified output signal that corresponds in level with 
amplified output signals provided by the other amplifiers in said summing network: 

23. The system -of Claim 22, -wherein: - - - - — - - - 
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said S limming network including a summing amplifier configured to sum together the 
amplified output signals provided by respective of the amplifiers for said taps. 

24. The system of Claim 22, wherein: 

said sunaming network including a switch for each amplifier; 
each amplifier including a normal output and an inverted output; and 
each switch being coiulected to the normal output and the inverted output of the 
amplifier that corresponds with the switch so as to provide either a normal output signal or an 
inverted output signal, depending on an operational state of the switch. 

25. The system of Claim 21, wherein: 

said summing network being formed on a monolithic integrated circuit. 

26. Thesystem of Claim 6, wherein: - 

said receiver includes a radio frequency interference extraction circuit configured to ; 
suppress narrowband interference that is not part of said signal. 

27. The system of Claim 6, wherein: 

said receiver including a pulse spreader/compressor network having an input port and 
an output port, said pulse spreader/compressor network being configured to produce in a 
predetermined pattern at said output port a sequence of inverted and non-inverted copies of 
impulsive waveforms applied to said input port. 

28. The system of Claim 27, wherein, said spreader/compressor network finther 
comprises: 

a tapped transmission line having a predetermined number of taps; and 
a sunmiing network connected to said taps and configured to add signal energy 
coupled into respective of said taps according to.predetermined time shifts and weights 
associated with respective of said taps so as to output a composite signal, said summing 
network including, 

an amplifier network iricludiiig an amplifier with inverting and nori-ihveirtihg 
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outputs for each of said t^s having matched delay and matched gain between an input and an 
output of said inverting and non-inverting outputs, 

a switching network having a predetennined number of controUable switches 
coupled to the amplifier for each of said taps and configured to controllably output one of 
said inverting and non-inverting outputs so as to implement a switched output for each tap, 

a combining network configured to produce the.said composite signal output 
by summing respective signals from the switched output for each tap, where each of the 
respective signals follows a-different path through, said spread/compress^^^^ 

29. The system of Claim 27, wherein, said spreader/compressor comprising: 
a spHtter having a sputter input, a 0-degree output and a 180-degree output; 

a cross-over ladder network configured to accept signals firom said ^0-degree output 
and said 180-degree output of said splitter and having a predetermined number of output taps 
that output an inverted copy of an input impulse waveform and a non-inverted copy of the 
input impulse waveform, wherein a delay between each of the output taps and the input being 
different; ' ...... 

a set of switches configured to select one of the inverted copy and non-inverted copy 
of the impulse waveform output from each tap; and 

■asumining ladder network configured to accept signals at respective outputs of said 
set of switches, and produce a composite output signal. 

30. The system of Claim 28 wherein: 

signal delays through each path through the spreader/compressor being spaced apart 
in equal increments so that a single impulse waveform appUed to said spreader/compressor 
results in an equally spaced sequence of impulses on the composite signal output. 

31. The system of Claim 29 wherein, said cross-over ladder network including: 

a progressive series of fanout networks airanged such that all but a last stage of fanout 
networks <Mves two other fanout networks until the predetermined number of output taps has 
been achieved, each fanout network comprising: 

a left O-degfee sphtterahd a right 0-degree splitter, having a-leftT^^ - 
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input respectively, each 0-degree splitter having a left output and a right output, wherein 
successive stages of said fariout networks being coimected so that 

the left output of said right 0-degree splitter crosses over the right output of the 
left 0-degree splitter, 

the left output of the left sphtter and the left output of the right splitter conaect . 
to a next-stage left fanout network, and . , - 

the right output of the left splitter together with the right output of the right 
splitter connect to a next-stage right fanout network. ^ 

32. The system of Claim 27, wherein said spreader/compressor fiirther comprisiag: 

a ladder of splitters, having an input and a predetermined nxmiber of output taps, each : 
splitter of said ladder of splitters configured to drive at least two spUtters through unequal . ;. 
length cables; 

a network of amplifiers each having inverting and non-invertrng outputs.and each 
having an input connected to an output tap of said ladder of splitters, 

a network of switches connected to respective ampUfiers of said network of amplifiers 
and configured to select between said inverting and non-inverting outputs of said amplifiers, 

a ladder of combiners, with a predetermined set of inputs connected to said network of 
switches, and including a composite output stage that includes a series of combiners arranged 
to accept at least two inputs firom other combiners positioned upstream in said ladder, where 
upstredn is ui reference to a signal flow direction. 

33. The system of Claim 32, wherein: 
said vmequal length cables having 

respective lengths L^, where equaling at least one of a^, and a„ + 2"D, where 
a„ being a predetermined time delay for an n^ stage, n being an integer of a ladder stage, n 
being ^ 0, and D being a time delay between successive output pulses. 

34. The communication system of Claim 6, wherein: 

said controller includes a wavelet generator configured to produce tlie impulsive 
waveform shape for each of said series dr ' ~ " 
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35. The commurdcation system of Claim 34, wherein: 

said wavelet generator being configured to construct the waveform shape by adding a 
programmable num.ber of time shifted copies of narrow unipolar pulses, with programmable 
weights between +1 and— 1. 

36. The commimication system of Claim 35, wherein said wavelet generator includes: 
digital logic gates arranged to form 

positive going narrow spikes, and 
negative going narrow spikes; 
transmission lines having differing lengths arranged to delay a predetermined portion 
of the positive going narrow spikes and the negative going narrow spikes by predetenmned 

amounts; and / - " ^ 

a summer configured to sum the positive going narrow spikes to the negative going 
spikes after being delayed in time to form at least one half of a cycle of the waveform.shape. 

^ 37. The coromunication system of Claim 35, wherein said waveliBt generator 

includes: ■ . ■• ■ • ^^-^ : 

digital logic gates arranged to form : . . ; 

- -/^ positive going narrow spikes, and . . . - ^ 

negktive going narrow spikes, 
transmission lines having differing lengths arranged tp ,delay a predetenmned portion 
of the positive going narrow spikes and the negative going narrow spikes by predetermined 
amounts, 

selector switches programmably actuated to form the waveforxii shape as at least one 
of a single cycle derivative of a Gaussian, a higher order derivative of a Gaussian, delayed 
and inverted or rion-inverted pulses; and 

a summer configured to combine output signals from said selector switches so as to 
add selected positive going narrow spikes and negative going narrow spikes at selected 
delays. 

38. The -communication system of Glaim-6rwhereim - t . 
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said transmitter includes 
a single antenna, 

a transmit/receive switch configured to route said series of impulsive 
waveforms to said single antemia during a transmit mode of operation, and configured to 
route a reception signal from said single antenna to said receiver during a receive mode of 
operation. 

39. The system of Claim 38, further comprising: 

a programmable spreader and compressor configured to spread said impulsive 
waveform shape into a group of impulsive waveforms to be transmitted when operated iu the 
transmit mode of operation, and configured to receive said group of inipulsive waveforms 
provided by said transmit/receive switch and compress said group of impulsive waveforms 
into an aggregate impulsive waveform during the receive mode of operation. > ? , , 

40. The system of Claim 6, wherein: 

said receiver including a RAKE architecture having a plurality of separate receive 
paths. • : ^ : . 

41. The system of Claim 40, wherein: - , 

said receiver including a search channel as one of said separate receive paths and 
configured to find a stronger multipath signal than, that being received by the other separate 
receive paths. 

42. The system of Claim 41, wherein: 

said receiver being configured to switch one of the other separate receive paths to said 
stronger multipath signal, when said one of the other separate receive paths is determined to 
be receiving a weaker multipath signal than said stronger multipath signal. 

43. A wireless communications method, comprising steps of: 
transmitting information in a series of impulsive waveforms through a wireless 

commimications chahhisl, in " ' 
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independently controlling an impulsive waveform shape for each impulsive 
waveform of said series of impulsive waveforms; and 

receiving and extracting said information from said series of impulsive waveforms. 

44. Themethodof Claim 43, wherein: 

said controlling step comprises controlling the impulsive waveform shape for each of , 
the series of imptdsive waveforms to be a wavelet, said wavelet bemg a single, zero-mean 
impulsive waveform. . s . ■ . 

45. ThemethodofClaira 43, wherein: ; 

said controUing step includes modulating the impulsive waveform shape, . 

46. The method of Claim 43, wherein: 

said controlling step includes controlhng the impulsive waveform shape to represent 
more than one bit of information per impulsive waveform: 

47. Themethodof Claim 44, wherein: 

said controllmg step includes controlhng the impulsive waveform shape by 
performing a step of weightmg a sum of two master wavelets. . ...... 

' 48: -The method of Claim 47, whefehi: 
said weighting step includes weighting the sum of two master wavelets, said two - 
master wavelets being orthogonal wavelets. 

49. Themethodof Claim 43, wherein: 

said weighting step includes weighting a first master wavelet and a second master . 
wavelet of said two master wavelets, 

said first master wavelet being an even- derivative of a Gaussian-shaped pulse, 

and . . : 

said second master wavelet being an odd derivative of a Gaussian-shaped 

' pulse, described mathematically by respective equations " ' ~ 
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r being an even integer, 

5 being an odd integer, 

t being time in predetermined miits, and 

a being an impulse scale coefficient.. 

50. The method of Claim 44,- wherein: 

said weighting step comprises weighting the jBrst master wavelet and the second 
master wavelet when r and s each being 10 or less: 

51 . The method of Claim 47, wherein: 

said controlling step comprising weighting the sum of two master wavelets, ' wherein 
said two master wavelets including a first master wavelet and a second master wavelet; 

■ said first master wavelet being a real part of a Rayleigh wavelet; and • - 
said second master wavelet being an imaginary part of said Rayleigh wavelet, 
said Rayleigh wavelet being described mathanatically as 



^ — 3- — --^^ 



52. Themethodof Claim 46, wherein: 

said weighting step includes weighting the first master wavelet and the second master 
wavelet, when n being less lhan 10. 
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53. The method of Claim 43, wherein: 

said controlling step includes controlliag the impulsive waveform shape of said two 
master wavelets, said two master wavelets including a first master wavelet and a second 
master wavelet, wherein 

said first master wavelet being a derivative of a Gaussian-shaped pulse; and 
said second master wavelet being a Hilbert transfomi of said derivative of said 
Gaussian-shaped pulse. 

54. The method of Claim 47, wherein: 

said controlling step includes applying weights to said two master wavelets, said 
weights being in an inclusive range of -1 through +1. . - 

55. The method of Claim 43, further comprising steps of: 

forming a coded sequence of modulated wavelets comprised of a predetermined 
number of said series of impulsive waveforms, said predetermined number^ being in an 
inclusive range of 1 through N2; and , 

traiismitting said coded sequence of modulated wavelets as a group of modulated 
wavelets so as to convey a subset of said information. 

56. The method ofClaim 55, wherein: 

said forming step includes arranging said coded sequence as one of a set of candidate 
coded sequences such that said subset of said infonnation being transmitted in at least one of 
said candidate coded sequences. 

57. Themethodof Claim 43, wherein: 

said receiving step includes tracking a position of the series of impulsive waveforms 
with at least one of a delay locked loop and a phase locked loop. 

58. The method of Claim 44, wherein: 
said receiving step includes 

delaying said~series of impulsive waveforms with a tapped transmission line 
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having apredetennined number of taps separated by discrete distance intervals, and 
summing energy coupled into respective of said taps and outputting a 
composite signal. 

- 59. The method of Claim 58, wherein: 
said summing step includes summing energy coupled into respective of said taps with 
amplifiers having gains set to.provide respective amphfied output signals that corresponds in 
signal level. 

60. Themethodof Claim 58, wherein: 

said Slimming step includes selecting between a normal output signal or.an inverted 
output signal j&om each of said amplifiers. . 

61. The method of Claim 58, wherein said suiiuning step includes su^mming the 
energy on a monolithic integrated circuit. 

62. Themethodof Claim 43, wherein: 

said receiving step includes suppressing narrow band energy before extracting said 
information firom said series of impulsive waveforms. 

63. Themethodof Claim 43, wherein: 

said receiving steps includes producing a sequence of inverted copies of an impulsive 
waveform and non-inverted copies of the impulsive waveform. , 

64. The method of Claitn 63, wherem: 

said producing step includes adding signal energy firom respectivp taps of a tapped 
transmission line the taps being positioned to impart predeterxmned time shifts and weights to 
said impulsive waveform; 

delaying said signal energy at respective of said taps so as to proyide a matched delay 
and matched gam between input and output ports of ampUfiers used to amplify signals at 

respective of said taps; and 

• selecting be^tween inverting and non^inverting-outputs of respective of said amphfiers; 
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and 

sunming respective signals after said selecting step so as to produce a composite 
output signal. . 

65. The method of Claim 64, wherein: 

said summing step includes delaying said respective signals with equal incremental 
delays such that a single impulse is produced as the composite signal output. 

66. The method of Claim 43, wherein: 

said controllmg step includes producing the impulsive waveform shape for each of 
said series of impulsive waveforms. 

67. The inethod of Glaini 66, wherein: 

said controlling step includes constmcting the waveform shape by ad<^g a 
programmable number of time shifted copies of narrow unipolar pulses with programmable 
weights between +1 and —1 . 

68. The method of Claim 43, fiarther comprising steps of: 

routing said series of impulsive waveforms to a single anteima during a transimt rnode. 
of operation; and 

routing a reception signal fi-om said single antenna to a receiver during a receive mode 
of operation. ' 

69. The method of Claim 68, fiirther comprisiug steps of: 

spreading said impulsive waveform shape Mo a group of impulsive waveforms and 
transrtiitting said group of impulsive waveforms during the transmit mode of operation; and 

compressing said group of impulsive waveforms into an aggregate impulsive 
waveform during the receive mode of operation. 

70. The method of Claim 43, whereiu: 
saidrcceivihg'step 
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plurality of separate receive paths in a RAKE receiver. 

71 . The method of Claim 70, wherein said receiving .step includes: 

searchiug on one of said separate receive paths for a stronger multipath signal than 
that received by the other receive paths. 

72. The method of Claim 71, wherein said receiving step includes: 

switchiag one of the other separate receive paths to said stronger multipath signal 
when said one of the other separate receive paths is determined to be receiving in a weaker 
multipath signal than said stronger multipath signal. 

73. A wireless communications system, comprisiQg: 

means for transmitting information in a series of impulsive waveforms through a 
wireless communications channel, including, 

means for independently controlling an impulsive waveform shape for each 
impulsive waveform of said series of impulsive waveforms; and 

means for receiving and extracting said information from said series of impulsive 
waveforms. 

74. The system of Claim 73, wherein: 

said means for controlling comprises means for controlling the impulsive waveform 
shape for each of the series of impulsive waveforms to be a wavelet, said wavelet being a 
single, zero-mean impulsive waveform. 

75. The system of Claim 73, wherein: 

. said means for controlling includes nieans for modulating the impulsive waveform 

shape. 

76. The system of Claim 73, wherein: 

said means for controlling includes means for controlling the impulsive waveform 
shape to represent more than one bit of information per impulsive- waveform. ' 
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77. The system of Claim 74, wherein: 

said means for controlling includes means for controlling the impulsive waveform 
shape with means for weighting a sum of two master wavelets. 

78. The system ofClaim 77, wherein: 

said means for weighting includes means for weighting the sum of two master 
wavelets, said two master wavelets being orthogonal wavelets. 

79. The system of Claim 78, wherein: 

said means for weighting includes weighting a first master wavelet and a second 
master wavelet of said two master wavelets, 

said first master wavelet being an even derivative of a Gaussian-shaped pulse, 

and 

said second master wavelet being an odd derivative of a Gaussiaii-shaped 
pulse, described matheniatically by respective equations 

■ .and 

r being an even integer, 

.y being an odd integer, 

^ being time in predetermined imits, and 

a being an impiilse scale coefficient. 

80. The system of Claun 79, wherein: 

said means for weighting comprises weighting the first master wavelet and the second 
master wavelet when r and s each being 10 or less. 

81. The system of Claim 77, wherein: 

said means for controlling comprising weighting the sum of two master wavelets, 
whereiQ ' ' " " " " " " " 
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said two master wavelets including a first master wavelet and a second master wavelet; 

said first master wavelet being a real part of a Rayleigh wavelet; and 

said second master wavelet being an imaginary part of said Rayleigh wavelet, 

said Rayleigh wavelet being described mathematically as . ^ / . 



82. Thesystemof Claim 81, wherein: 

said means for weighting includes weighting the first master wavelet and fhe second 
master wavelet, when n being less than 10. 

83. The system of Claim 79, wherein: 

- said means for controUuig includes controlling the impulsive waveform shape of said 
two miaster wavelets, said two master wavelets including a first master wavelet and a second 
master wavelet, wherein 

said first master wavelet being a derivative of a Gaussian-shaped pulse; and 
said second master wavelet being a iffilbert transform of said derivative of said 
Gaussian-shaped pulse. 

84. The system of Claim 77, wherein: 

said means for controlling includes applying weights to said two master wavelets, said 
weights being in an inclusive range of — 1 through +1. . 

85. The system of Claim 73, finther comprising: 

means for forihing a coded sequeiiciB of modulated'wavelets comprised of a 
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predetermined number of said series of impulsive wavefbnns, said predetermined number 
being in an inclusive range of 1 through N2; and 

means for transmitting said coded sequence of modulated wavelets as a group of 
modulated wavelets so as to convey a subset of said infomiation. . 

86. Thesystemof Claim 85, wherein: 

said means for forming includes arranging said coded sequence as one of a set of 
candidate coded sequences such that said subset of said information being transmitted in at 
least one of said candidate coded sequences. , . 

87. The system of Claim 73, wherein: 

said means for receiving includes tracking a position of the series of impulsive 
waveforms with at least one of a delay locked loop and a phase locked loop. 

88. The system ofCIaim 74, wherein: • 

said means for receiving includes 

nleans for delaying said series of impulsive waveforms with a tapped 
transmission line having a predetennined number of taps separated by discrete distance ^ 
intervals,:and;; r- • - ■ • -•' 

means for sxramiing energy coupled iiito respective of said taps and oulputting 
a composite signal. 

89. The system of Claim 88, wherein: ; 

said means for summing includes summing energy coupled into respective of said ; 
taps with ampUfiers having gains set to provide respective amplified output signals that 
corresponds iri signal level. 

90. The system of Claim 89, wherein: » . 

said means for summing includes selecting between a normal output signal or an 
inverted output signal from each of said amplifiers. 
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91 . The system of Claim 88, wherein said means for summing includes summing the 
energy on a monolithic integrated circuit. 

92. The system of Claim 73, wherein: 

said means for receiving includes suppressing narrow band energy before extracting 
said information from said series of impulsive waveforms. 

93. The system of Claim 73, wherein: . 
said means for receiving includes producing a'sequence of inverted copies of an 

impulsive waveform and non-inverted copies of the impulsive waveform. 

94. The system of Claim 93, wherein: 

said means for producing includes adding signal energy from respective taps of a 
tapped transmission line the taps being positioned to impart predetermined time shifts and 
weights to said impulsive waveform, said system further comprising: ^ 

means for delaying said signal energy at respective of said taps so as to provide a 
matched delay and matched gain between input and output ports of amplifiers used to amplify 
signals at respective of said taps; and 

. means for selecting between inverting and non-inverting outputs of respective of said 
amplifiers; and . ! 

means for smrmnng respGctivG signals after said means for selecting so as to.produce 
a composite output signal. 

95. Thesystemof Claim 94, wherein: 

said means for summing includes delaying said respective signals with equal 
incremental delays such that a single impulse is produced as the composite signal output. 

96. Thesystemof Claim 73, wherein: 

said means for controlUng includes producing the impulsive waveform shape for each 
of said series of impulsive waveforms. 
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97. The system of Claim 96, wherein: 

said means for controlling includes constructing the waveform shape by adding a 
programmable number of time shifted copies of narrow ujoipolar pulses with programmable 
weights between +1 and— 1. 

98. Thesystemof Claim 73, further comprising: ^ 

means for routing said series of impulsive waveforms to a single antenaa during a 
transmit mode of operation; and 

means for routing a reception signal jfrom said single antenna to a receiver during a 
receive mode of operation. 

99. The system of Claim 98, further comprising: . ' 

means for spreading said impulsive waveform shape into a group of impulsive 
waveforms and means for transmitting said group of impulsive waveforms diiriiig the 
transmit mode of operation; and : r : : - - ^ > ^ • - 

means for compressing said group of unpulsiye wayeforms into an aggregate 
impulsive waveform dimng the receive mode of operation. ^ ^ ; ? . .> r - 

V tclOO. The system of Claim 73, wherein: " ■■-'■:,.H:'::<^^'--ry^'. v^- 

said means for receiving includes receiving said series of impulsive waveforms via a 
pluraUty of separate receive paths in a RAKE receiver. • ' 

101 . The system of Claim 100, wherein said means for receiving includes: 
means for searching on one of said separate receive paths for a stronger multipatti 

signal than that received by the other receive paths. ^ ' ' 

102. The system of Claim 101, wherein said means for receiving includes: 

means for switching one of the other separate receive paths to said stronger multipath 
signal when said one of the other separate receive paths is determined to be receiving in a 
weaker multipath signal than said stronger multipath signal. 
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103 . A computer program product including a computer readable medium, for 
suppressing radio frequency interference in an ultra-wideband communication system, said 
computer program product comprising: 

a radio j&equency interference extraction mechanism configured to suppress 
narrowband interference that is not part of a spread spectrum signal having a series of 
impulsive waveforms transmitted from a transmitter to a receiver over a wireless 
conmiunicatioiis channel, each of said series of impulsive waveforais being a result of a 
controller at said transmitter controlling an impulsive waveform shape of said series of 
impulsive waveforms, said radio frequency interference mechanism including, 

a direct current removal mechanism configured to remove a direct current 
from said spread spectrum signal, 

a frequency mapping mechanism configured to divide a predetermined 
bandwidth in which said spread spectrum signal is contained into a set of bins, and 

a comparison mechanism configured to compare energy levels in respective of 
said set of bins against a predetermined energy level hi an adjacent bin and reduce energy 
levels hi bins where the energy level is above the predetermined energy level. 

1 04. An ultra wideband transmitter configured to transmit to a receiver information 
contained in a spread spectrum signal havirig a series of impulsive waveforms,; said.. ... 
transmitter comprising: 

an impulsive waveform generator configured to shape each impulsive wa.veform of ^ 
the series of impulsive waveforms, at least a subset of said series of impulsive waveforms 
having an impulsive waveform shape being independently controllable by said impulsive 
waveform generator; and 

an encoder configured to arrange said series of impulsive waveforms in a 
predetermiaed arrangement, wherein respective shapes of said subset of impulsive waveforms 
of said series of impulsive waveforms containing at least a portion of the information. 

105. The transmitter of Claim 104, wherein: 

another portion of said information being contahied in said predetermined 
• arrangement'of said series of impulsive waveforms. - - - - _ . 
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106. The transtnltter of Glaim 104, wherein: 

the impiilsive waveform shape for each of said series of impulsive waveforms being a 
wavelet, said wavelet being a siagle, zero-mean impulsive waveform. 

107. The transmitter of Claim 104, wherein: 

said impulsive waveform generator including a modulator configuried to modulate the. 
impulsive waveform shape: • ' 

108. The tranismitter of Claim 104, wherein: ^ 

said impulsive waveform generator being configured to control the impulsive 
waveform shape to represent more than one bit of information per impulsive waveform, ^ 

109. The transmitterof Claim 104, whereui: ' ■ 

- said encoder being configured to form a coded sequence of modulated wavelets 
comprised of a predetermined number of said serieis of impulsive waveforms, said 
predetermined number being in an iiiclusive range of 1 through N2, said coded sequoace of 
modulated wavelets being transmitted as a group of modulated wavelets so as to convey said 
at least a portion of said information. . : \ i r 

1 10. An ultra wideband receiver configured to receive firom a transmitter information 
contained iii a spread spectrum signal haAang a series of impulsive \vavef6nns, said 
information being contained in respective shapes and arrangements of at least a subset of said 
impulsive waveforms, said receiver comprising: 

a receiver fi:ont-end configured to convert said spread spectrum signal into an 
electrical signal; 

a sliding correlator configured to correlate said electrical signal with a local code and 
detect said information contained in said series of impulsive waveforms. 

111. The receiver of Claim 110, wherein: 

said sliding correlator including at least one of a delay locked loop and a phase locked 
loop configured to track a position of the series of 1inpulsiVe"wWefdnfi dtttiiig sigdal' 
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reception, 

1 12. The receiver of Claim 1 10, wherein: 
said receiver front-end including, 

a tapped transmission line having a predetermined number of taps separated by 
discrete distance intervals, and 

. ^ . a summing network configured to add energy coupled into respective of said 
taps and output a composite signal. 

1 13. The receiver of Claim 112, wherein: 

said suiirtning netv/ork including an amplifier for each of said taps, each amplifier 
having a gain set to provide an amplified output signal that corresponds in level with 
amplified output signals provided by the other amplifiers in said suniming network^^ 

114. The receiver of Claim 1 13 , wherein: 

said summing network including a summing amplifier configured to sum together the 
amplified output signal^ provided by respective of the amphfiers for said taps. 

... 115 . The receiver of Claim 113, wherein: . 
said summing network including a switch for each amplifier; 
each amplifier including a normal output and an inyerted output; and 
each switch being connected to the nomial output and the inverted output of the 

amplifier that corresponds with the switch so as to provide either a normal output signal or an 

inverted output signal, depending on an operational state of the switch. 

1 16. The receiver of Claim 112, wherein: 

said summing network being formed on a monohthic integrated circuit. 

117. The receiver of Claim 110, fiurther comprising: 

a radio frequency interference extraction circuit configured to suppress narrowband 
interference that is not part ofsaidspread spectrum signal;*** ----- — - . . . . 
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lis. The receiver of Claim 1 10, further comprising: 

a pulse spreader/compressor network having an input port and an output port, said 
pulse spreader/compressor network being configured to produce in a predetermined pattem at 
said output port a sequence of inverted and non-inverted copies of impulsive waveforms 
applied to isaid input port. 

1 19. The receiver of Claim 118, wherein said spreader/compressor network further 
comprises: 

a tapped transmission line having a predetermined number of taps; and 
a summing network connected to said taps and configured to add signal energy 
coupled into respective of said taps according to predetermined time shiifts and weights 
associated wifib respective of said taps so as to output a composite signal, said summing 
network including, 

an amplrfier network mcluding an amphfier with mverting and non-inverting 
outputs for each of said taps having matched delay and matched gain between an input and an 
output of said inverting and non-inverting outputs, 

a switchiiig network having a predetennined number of controllable switches 

coupled to the amplifier for each of said taps and configured to controUably output one of 
'said inverting and non-inverting outputs so as to implement a switched output for each tap, 
a combining network configured to produce the said composite signal oiitput 
by summing respective signals from Ihe switched oiztput for each tap, where each of the 
respective signals follows a different path through said spread/compressor. 

120. The receiver of Claim 118, wherein said spreader/compressor comprising: 
a splitter having a splitter input, a 0-degree output and a 180-degree output; 

a cross-over ladder network configured to accept signals from said 0-degree output 
and said 180-degree output of said splitter and having a predetermined number of output taps 
that output an inverted copy of an input impulse waveform and a non-inverted copy of the 
input impulse waveform, wherein a delay between each of the output taps and the input being 
different; 

a set of switches configured to select one of the mveftM copy and noh-iiiverted cbp^ 
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of the impulse waveform output from each tap; and 

a suimning ladder network configured to accept signals at respective outputs of said 
set of switches, and produce a composite output signal. 

121. The receiver of Claim 119 wherein: 

signal delays through each path through the spreader/compressor being spaced apart 
in equal increments so that a single impulse waveform applied to said spreader/compressor 
results in an equally spaced sequence of impulses on the composite signal output. 

122. The receiver of Claim 120 wherein said cross-over ladder network including: . , 

a progressive series of fanout networks arranged suph that all but a last stage of fanout 
networlcs drives two other fanout networks until the predetermined number of output taps has 
been achieved, each fanout network comprising, 

a left 0-degree spUtter and a right O-degree splitter, having a left input and a 
ri^t input respectively, each Ordegree splitter having a left output and a right output, wherein 
successive stages of said fanout networks being connected so that 

the left output of said right 0-degree splitter crosses over the right 

output of the left 0-degree splitter, 

. . ^ : . . the left output of the left splitter and the left output of the right. spUtter 

connect to a next-stage left fanout network, and 

the right output of the left splitter together with the right output of the 
right splitter coimect to a next-stage right fanout network. 

123. The receiver of Claim 118, wherein said spreader/compressor ftirther 
comprising: 

a ladder of spUtters, having an input and a predetermined number of output taps, each 
splitter of said ladder of splitters configured to drive at least two splitters through unequal 
length cables; 

a network of amplifiers each having invertiag and non-inverting outputs and each 
having an iaput connected to an output tap of said ladder of splitters, 

* a network of switches connected to respective amplifiers of said network of amplifiers 
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and configured to select between said inverting and non-inverting outputs of said amplifiers, 

a ladder of combiners, with a predetermined set of inputs connected to said network of 
switches, and including a composite output stage that includes a series of combiners arranged 
to accept at least two inputs from other combiners positioned upstream in said ladder, where 
upstream is in reference to a signal flow direction. 

124:Tiiereceiverof Claim 123, wherein: 
said unequal leflgtii cables having 

respective lengths a and a+2nL at outputs of a first splitter in said ladder of 

splitters, ' 

\ respective lengths b and b+2n-lL at a next stage in said ladder of splitters, and 
respective lengths at a last stage of said ladder of splitters being z and z+20. 

125/ThereceivCTOf Claim 110, wherein: . * 

' said receiver jfront-end iricludihg aRAKE architecture having a pluraHty of separate 
receive paths. . . • . - ■ - . 

126. The receiver of Claim 125, wherein: • ' 

■ ■ ^ said plurality of separate receive paths including a search channel configured to find a 
stronger muWpath signal than that being received by the other separate receive paths. 

127. The receiver of Claim 126, wheirein: 

said receiver front-end including a switch mechanism configured to switch one of the 
other separate recei ve paths to said stronger multipath signal, when said one of the other 
separate receive paths is determined to be receiving a weaker multipath signal than said ^ 
stronger multipatii signal. 
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